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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 21 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. ‘There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will work. 


Editorial. 


OL. HARRY LEE is dead. Although he had at- 
tained to the ripeness of old age, having passed his 
eighty-second birthday, no one thought of him as 
past his usefulness. So late as last June he spoke 
at the Harvard Commencement with as much fresh- 

ness, fire, and genial humor as any one upon the platform. 
His business was banking, but whether to describe banking 
as his vocation or one of his many avocations might be ques- 
tioned. He was, first of all, an American citizen; and, ask- 
ing nothing for himself, he seemed to fill his time with public 
service. With Gov. Andrew and John M. Forbes, he was 
credited with more effective work during the war of 1861 
than any other man in Massachusetts performed. But in 
the interest of education and philanthropy he seemed to fill 
all his time with eminent service. Again, art, literature, and 
the drama claimed his interest, and absorbed his money and 
time. He was at once genial, dignified, and familiar. Men 
now say, “ He was one of the last of the gentlemen of the old 
school,” which is equivalent to saying that he was one who, 
in any age or country, would by gentlemen have been recog- 
nized as a gentleman. What he was to his church will be 
shown next week. 
& 


Dr. Lyman Apportrt is reported to have resigned his office 
as minister of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn last Sunday. 
His physician has ordered him to lay off a part of the heavy 
work that he has been carrying as preacher and editor. We 
have had occasion to criticise what seemed to us a very serious 
mistake that he has made in both capacities. But, neverthe- 
less, we join most heartily with his friends and admirers in 
praising the work which he has done. Taking Plymouth 
Church in what seemed to be a dangerous crisis in its fort- 
unes, he has maintained its credit, he has given added force 
and direction to the liberal impulses which have made this 
church for fifty years a power for good. He has “shied” 
at some things that ought not to have startled him; but, 
nevertheless, his influence has been that of a pure, strong, 
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religious man, speaking and acting with courage, and in such 
a way as to win a wide hearing and fellowship. Where, if a 
Unitarian should say exactly the same things, he would have 
been contemned, he has been listened to, admired, and ac- 
cepted. In all his good work we rejoice; and now that he is 
laying off part of the burden at the grand climacterac, which, 
happily passed, should be the beginning of a green old age, 
we wish for him long life and many happy days. 


& 


THANKSGIVING revealed in the religious press some of the 
humanities which are better than the creeds. There was a 
very general recognition of the fact that prosperity 1s not 
a sign of grace, that victory does not always prove the 
righteousness of a cause, that good men often suffer ; while 
good things fall to the lot of the wicked. There was a 
sympathetic note, an expression of the deeper grounds for 
thanksgiving that had in it comfort for those who could not 
join in the jubilant strain of the strong, the successful, and 


the happy. 
oJ 


THOosE who object that the Philippines are not capable of 
self-government are guilty of an inconsistency when they also 
say that a majority of the islands, including some of the 
largest, have never been conquered by Spain. If, for in- 
stance, the sultan of Mindanao is capable of ruling his 
island in defiance of Spain, is there any great danger of in- 
surrection and disorder, if he is allowed to continue to reign? 
It is a barbaric kingdom at best. But it is practically inde- 
pendent now; and we should have great difficulty in handing 
it over to Spain or any other nation, or in any direct sense 
to govern it ourselves. Even if a treaty is signed with Spain 
on the lines aid down in the present negotiations, neither 
colonial expansion nor imperialism follows of necessity. 


ae 


RoosEVELT as a lecturer in the Lowell Institute of Boston 
is agreat success. Applicants stood in line from before day- 
break, and hundreds went away without tickets. It is a 
wonderful display of versatility and power to carry on a 
course of extemporaneous lectures to the satisfaction of a 
large audience immediately after an exhausting political cam- 
paign, following hard after a summer of military service 
which left few of his comrades on their feet in good condi- 
tion. He attributes his own immunity from suffering and 
fatigue to his regular habits of temperance and hard work. 
Even our peace men who consider him a contemner of the 
ethics of Jesus must at least rejoice in his proof that tem- 
perance and a stalwart manhood go together. Do religious 
people realize what a mighty wave of manly virtue is sweep- 
ing through the lives of our young men? They are learning 
that heroes.and athletes of the highest order must train like 
Nazarites, if they would be in good condition. The worship 
of the victors in the great games and on the battlefield 
carries with it respect for ideals of manliness that a hundred 
years ago simply did not exist among American students and 
business men. 

a 


Many of our Boston readers think of the Christian Regis- 
ter aS a paper representing their local news and interests. 
They do not always stop to think that to thousands of our 
readers the storm of last Sunday seems almost like a foreign 
event. Some of them have never seen such a storm. Many 
of them have never known the sidewalks and streets to be 
blocked by snowdrifts for a single hour, Many of our 
readers in their orange groves and vineyards will read about 
the storm-bound inhabitants of New England with emotions 
like those excited by our reading of the adventures of arctic 
explorers or gold-hunters in the Klondike. To those who 
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were shut in last Sunday by the storm, and had no duties or 
responsibilities relating to the world without, who had cheer- 
ful fires, well-filled larders, and books in abundance, it was 
a beautiful day of rest and pleasure. For twenty-four hours 
the strain of modern life was relaxed for them. But in the 
outer world, along the bleak shores of New England, there 
was darkness, storm, terror, losses, suffering, and death. Far 
worse than the blockading of cities and the blocking of the 


. lines of communication on shore was the furious storm and 


the rising tide that wrought desolation on all the beaches and 
headlands of New England. Our Western readers, who have 
enjoyed the summer sunshine on the shores of the ocean, 
will find it difficult to picture in imagination the scenes of 
to-day. Everywhere the wreck of houses, sailing-craft of all 
sizes and descriptions stranded or wrecked, and the bodies 
of the dead floating among the angry waves. Perhaps a 
hundred lives have been lost along the shore, to say nothing 
of the disasters at sea. Scores of vessels are wrecked, and 
the losses in money run into the millions. And yet, incom- 
prehensible as it seems to many of our readers, there are 
those who love New England, even as a winter home. 


ae 


Much is made by some psychologists, metaphysicians, and 
exponents of occult philosophy of what is called a subliminal 
or subconscious self. The only objection we make to this 
dualism is that it does not go far enough. Dr. Virchow, 
eminent as a biologist, says of the body of man: “The or- 
ganism is not an individual, but a social mechanism. Man 
is a composite individual. He is made up of organisms hay- 
ing independent centres.” Now it is quite in accordance 
with daily experience to say that every organism in the 
human body is represented in the human mind by mental 
organisms partly conscious and voluntary, partly unconscious 
and automatic. Some organs, like the lungs and the heart, 
we can in part control by the conscious exercise of the 
will. Others, like the spleen and the liver, escape our obser- 
vation and largely run themselves. Each organism behaves 
as if it were under the control of a mind, as we do not doubt 
it is. But it is a mind independent to a large extent of the 
larger intellectual organism which we call our conscious mind. 
One theory is as good as another when we are attempting to 
describe, to define, and fully to understand those complex, 
copgats, mysterious organisms which we know as our- 
selves. 


Other Worlds than Outs. 


Every man, woman, and child lives in a world unlike that 
of any one else: Some live in a small world in which there 
are a few people or things that excite pleasure. Centred 
in themselves, in their own thoughts, in their own plans, in 
their own estimate of the world, they judge all persons and 
things according to their likeness or unlikeness to their own 
scheme of things. Others live in a large world. They move 
freely about, among their fellow-creatures, they have quick 
and warm sympathies, they easily enter into agreeable re- 
lations with many men of many kinds. Let two people meet, 
the one living in a small world, the other in a large world, 
and they will seem to have scarcely anything in common. 
The little world may be very beautiful, it may have in it 
nothing which is coarse or rude or unrefined; but he who 
lives in it will have no power to see good things in unfa- 
miliar forms. He who lives in the large world will be un- 
able to appreciate the real worth of the man who has limited 
himself to association with that which is wise and good ac- 
cording to his standard. 

The world in which any one shall live is determined by his 
pursuits. Ifa dozen young men and women enter as many 
different trades or professions, they at once enter into a 
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dozen worlds which are unlike each other. The statesman, 
the poet, the manufacturer, the trader, the soldier, the sailor, 
the mother, and the nurse immediately find themselves in 
surroundings which suggest ideas, cause events to happen, 
and bring into view varieties of human beings which are 
peculiar to the world in which each one of them lives. The 
variety of character, incident, and opportunity, is so great that 
one may, almost as a matter of choice, live in a world that 
shall seem better than it is or in one that seems worse than 
it is. He may live in a world of sunlight or a world of 
shadows. He may choose the north side of a hill on which 
to build his house, and seek.always the northern exposure of 
every experience, or he may let his house look out toward 
the south, and the windows of his mind open to the sunshine. 

It is a pitiful thing for any human being to imagine that the 
two or three hundred people whom he knows, and who agree 
with him, are all the world there is that is worth regarding, 
Men who live with Congo negroes or the hill tribes of India 
or with American Indians, getting behind the obnoxious ex- 
ternals of life and custom, often become devotedly attached 
to them. Gen. Gordon had a passion for serving the half- 
civilized nations of Asia and Africa. Gen. Armstrong said 
one of the most fascinating things in his experience was to 
take a young American savage, and train him until he began 
to develop a soul. Nothing interested him so much as this 
hunt for a human soul in an unlikely place. That he often 
succeeded was his compensation for years of trouble and 
toil. 

Among the masses of the people, who do not express 
themselves in public, who have no conspicuous virtues, who 
are not learned and are not great, there is a heart of wisdom, 
a sturdiness of virtue, and a kind of humane common sense 
which make one who comes into close relations with them 
often prefer their society to that of more refined moralists 
and subtle critics of human affairs. 


The Average Man. 


A mob often loses its head and does cruel things without 
premeditation ; but the members of a mob taken one by one, 
or grouped together in their ordinary relations, are often, if 
* not commonly, fair-minded, just, and generous. Bret Harte 
did not exaggerate the virtues of wicked men and women. 
One who has lived in close relations with the roughest ele- 
ments of a military camp has often learned to love and to 
trust the friendship of men who, he knew, under provocation 
or temptation would be unspeakably obnoxious to him. 

The present writer had once an experience of great value. 
He spent a week in a respectable boarding-house, where were 
very estimable people. They were intelligent, they were good 
citizens, they were men and women of varied interests, and 
distinctively literary in their tastes. And yet the books they 
read, the authors they praised, and the whole literary world 
in which they lived were so foreign to everything the writer 
had known that he felt himself to be not only a stranger, but 
for the time being an inferior. He learned in that experi- 
ence that the world in which he lived was not the only one 
there was. Many hot questions are to be handled in the 
years to come. Colonial expansion, imperialism, socialism, 
monetary reform, manhood suffrage, limited suffrage, subjec- 
tion without citizenship, creeds, confessions of faith, prohibi- 
tion, women’s rights, corporations, trusts, medical legislation, 
occultism — but why extend the list? Are not all these hot 
questions? But take any group of men and women devoted 
to any of these things as a specialty, make the group large 
- enough, and it will contain all the varieties of good people 
and all the modes of social excellence which are:to be found 
in any other group. 

Ritcich perons are to be settled finally according to the 
evidence. Nothing is gained by imputing low motives to 
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those who disagree with us. One may be an imperialist, and 
still be a good man. He may be a peace man, and still not 
be a coward. The highest wisdom and the most eminent 
sagacity will be shown by those who are large-minded enough 
to consider all these questions without heat, without bitter- 
ness, without contempt in feeling or in speech for those who 
differ. What a poverty-stricken world it would be if all the 
goodness, wisdom, and sanity were confined to those few peo- 
ple who happen to have discovered the right road over which 
with them some day all the world will travel ! 


The Seamy Side. 


It is the better side of our garments that is turned out,— 
the hair of our furs, the soft nap of our clothes. It is toward 
our own bodies that we turn the least attractive and least 
comfortable side of what we wear. There are the seams; 
and, if we are not skilful in covering them, they will very likely 
gall us. No amount of reasoning with ourselves, however, 
can ever practically convince us that other men are in the 
same condition, —that what we see of their raiment is the 
better side, and that within are seams and rough naps. It 
may be, indeed, that they wear better cloth, and that it is 
better made up; but to some extent their case is the same as 
ours. They are subject to the same textile and sartorial 
laws. 

Still less easy is it to believe that in more complicated and 
difficult matters our neighbors are, to some extent at least, 
under the same limitations and in the same perplexities as 
ourselves. The liberal churches, for instance, are liable to 
make comparisons between their own condition and that of 
other religious bodies, which may have some measure of truth, 
but which are often much exaggerated. If our missionary 
contributions fall off in a certain year, we attribute the decline 
to the décay of Unitarianism until we get on the inside of 
other denominations, and find that the financial situation in — 
general or some absorbing national event has affected all vol- 
untary giving. Or we mourn over the scarcity of young people 
in our congregations, only to discover, from the laments ris- 
ing from the very churches we envy, the same complaint and 
wonderment. We come, for instance, upon the article written 
by an earnest Episcopalian minister in one of our periodicals, 
which begins with the statement, including probably his own 
denomination, that “‘more people in the community go to 
church to-day than was the case thirty years ago; but it is 
probable the proportion of young people among them is 
smaller. ... Here, then, is our problem. The attitude of 
the young indicates what will probably be a leading tendency 
in the next generation. This attitude shows that the Church 
and the Christian religion will appeal less and less to thought- 
ful, conscientious men, unless we can enlarge our conception 
of Christianity and the Church to comprehend all that bears 
the stamp of the spirit of Christ.” This seems to imply not 
only that his denomination has to face the same problem as 
ours, but that the solution lies in an approach to that larger 
faith of which we are the especial champions. Coming from 
a representative of a body which we are perhaps a little too 
much inclined to imitate, this is a° little striking. The 
remedy, say we, is to follow them. The remedy, say they, is 
to follow us. ; 

Again, the Dean of Norwich, in an article in one of the 
English reviews, laments the wanirg of the “evangelical” 
party in the church of England. No evangelical body, he 
seems to think, is growing in that country as fast as the 
population, the Baptists increasing nearly as fast, the Con- 
gregationalists and Wesleyans less rapidly. ‘“ Every one has 
heard of the slump in Methodism.” In the United States, he 
mournfully adds, three thousand Congregationalist and Pres- 
byterian churches did not report a single member added on 
profession of faith. Gloomy statistics follow touching the 
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sad condition of religion in the large cities of the kingdom 
and also in those of the Continent. But what concerns our 
special point is the following, dealing with his part of the 
Anglican Church: “ A goodly river of young life pours into 
our Sunday-schools, with the result that only a tiny rivulet 
trickles into this Church of Christ as its final issue. What 
should we think of a miller who, in return for a hundred 
sacks of corn, only gave five sacks of meal?” 

Considered absolutely, this showing in other bodies grieves 
us also. All religious communions are to a large extent in- 
volved in a common fate, good or evil. Considered rela- 
tively, it bids not to be disheartened. As a man who wakes 
feeling weak and dispirited, some morning, is justified in being 
reassured on finding that others are also debilitated, knowing 
then that the cause is general, as the weather, and not per- 
sonal to him, so any religious body that has been depressed 
and discouraged at what seemed to it a sign of exceptional 
decline may be pardoned for feeling somewhat relieved on 
finding that the symptoms point to more general causes. If 
this sense of relief should cause our liberal churches to relax 
their efforts to mend the ills that trouble them while other 
bodies continue at work, it would be a misfortune. Shall 
we be carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease? Better 
worry than indolence, better the “pessimism” that spurs 
than the “optimism ” that lulls to sleep. We are in the habit 
of criticising ourselves very sharply, and are often the better 
for such flagellations. The ideal must not be allowed to 
grow dim or lower for an instant. But, so far as any of our 
good workers have become discouraged by comparison with 
their ideal, so far is it salutary for them to relax their gaze 
upward for a moment, and look sidewise, that they may see 
how many equally earnest laborers are perplexed and harassed 
by the same difficulties as trouble them. “There is a good 
deal of human nature in us all,” says the solemn village 
wiseacre ; and the same old world is about us. 


Current Topics. 


Tue Spanish commissioners at Paris submitted to the in- 
evitable when they signified, last Monday, their acceptance 
_ of the terms of peace that were proffered last week by the 
representatives of the executive branch of the government of 
‘the United States. There now remains but the formal sign- 
ing of the treaty by the commissioners of the two countries, 
in order to terminate the Hispano-American War. ‘The 
agreement reached provides for the absolute relinquishment 
by Spain of all claims of sovereignty over Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the entire group of the Philippine Islands, upon 
the payment by the United States of a compensation of 
$20,000,000. No stipulation is made on the question of 
the payment of the Cuban debt, nor on the other important 
matters of detail affecting the territories that pass out of the 
hands of Spain. Virtually, everything is left to the choice 
of the conquering power, to be adjusted according to the 
dictation of the people who were victorious at Manila, at 
Santiago, and at San Juan, Porto Rico. The moment when 
the Spanish commissioners formulated their acceptance of 
the terms of peace may well be regarded as a most signifi- 
cant one in the history of the world, in that it marked the 
lowest and final depth of humiliation to which corruption 
and misgovernment have brought a people who were once 
among the most redoubtable and masterful in Christendom. 


J 


AND now the issues arising out of the Spanish-American 
War will enter upon their final phase,— a phase that will in- 
terest the American people far more than anything that has 
occurred since that passionate and distressing moment in the 
history of this nation, when anger, indignation, cupidity, and 
a score of other moral and political motives evoked that stern 
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cry of “War!” which startled the Old World with its fierce 
and unexpected vehemence. Congress has yet to consider 
the provisional decisions of the chief executive and his ad- 
visers, and upon its decision will depend very much that 
affects vitally the future being of the republic. There is a 
growing impression that no measure which provides for the 
annexation of the Philippines to the United States can sur- 
vive the action of Congress. Seldom has a public sentiment 
grown so rapidly or found so emphatic an expression as the 
present feeling that the late war should not be turned into a 
war of conquest or territorial aggrandizement. There is rea- 
son to believe that the administration does not share this 
prejudice against land-grabbing, but it is certain that some 
of the warmest supporters of the President are strongly 
opposed to the enactment of any Congressional measure that 
shall have for its end the retention of anything but the barest 
minimum of the territory that Spain has lost through the 
arbitrament of the sword. 
st 


On the other hand, it can be assumed, without the possi- 
bility of a doubt, that Congress will reject, without the 
courtesy of a polysyllabic remark, any bill that provides for 
the restoration to Spain of a single foot of the territory 
which that power has already relinquished. The wide field 
of speculation as to the fortune of these territories is occupy- 
ing a large share of public attention. A very general im- 
pression is that the opening of the next century will find 
Cuba and the Philippines developing into an independent 
national existence under the friendly care of the United 
States, this virtual guardianship to continue until the newly 
liberated peoples can be left to their own devices with a fair 
prospect of successful results. Such seems to be the opin- 
ion of the non-annexationist section of the American people, 
as expressed through the pulpit, the press, and the platform. 
It cannot be doubted that, whatever may be the views of the 
wealthy portion of the people of Cuba and the Philippines, 
the great bulk of the people of both those widely divergent 
points are not disposed to regard with favor a permanent 
occupation of their territory by the American republic. It 
is equally certain that both Cubans and Filipinos are ex- 
tremely anxious to try their hands at the task of self- 
government. 

ed 


THE full pathos of the tale of the fearful storm that swept 
over the seaboard of New England, at the beginning of the 
week, will never be told,—the struggles of brave men in 
frail skiffs against the fury of the storm before they sank 
into the depths of the ocean or were driven headlong upon 
the pitiless rocks. ‘The cold figures that summarize’ the 
effects of the gale convey to the mind some adequate notion 
of the terrible meaning of it all. It is estimated, by a con- 
servative review of the events of Saturday night, Sunday, 
and Monday, that at least fifty vessels, ranging in size from 
the large ocean-going steamer to the light fishing-smack, 
sank or were smashed to splinters by the fury of wind and 
wave, and that at least two hundred seafarers went upon 
their last voyage during that time. There is a bright and 
beautiful side to the picture, too,—the picture of brave 
men facing imminent death to rescue brothers in distress 
and plunging into the blinding surf in response to a cry of 
helpless despair. Altogether the fearful night and the 
hardly less fearful day represent in some respects the most 
eventful outbreak of the destructive force of wind and water 
that New England has ever seen in all its history of battling 
with the storm and conquering the sea. 


a 


THE political and social capacities of the negro are being 
brought to a test in a rather unexpected way in the call which 
came at the opening of the war for the service of colored 
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troops in the United States army. Recently some of these 
troops have been subjected to a considerable amount of 
hostile criticism on account of individual, and sometimes 
collective, cases of insubordination and disregard of the 
requirements of military discipline. During the past two weeks 
the telegraph has brought to the attention of the country 


several rather conspicuous instances of disorderly and vio- , 


lent conduct among the black soldiery of the republic. Not- 
able among these were the clashes that occurred between the 
negro soldiers of the immune regiments and some of the 
inhabitants of Santiago Province. Similar troubles have 
occurred, too, in Porto Rico as well as in’ one or two of the 
Southern camps of organization. A wide-spread demand has 
arisen in both Cuba and Porto Rico for the recall of the 
colored regiments from garrison duty at those places, and 
their substitution by white troops. It is a matter of comment 
that the white officers of the colored regiments under discus- 
sion have taken the part of the critics against the men under 
their command. In one instance, in a Southern camp, the 
negro troops refused to obey the white officers who had been 
sent out to take the places of the original negro commanders, 
with the result that a pitched battle with the white troops, 
who were sent out to enforce obedience, was narrowly 
averted. 
a 


Tue Lippe-Detmold incident, which interested the ruling 
princes of Germany to an extent that very nearly produced 
a clash between the emperor and the council of princes, is 
said to be responsible for the curtailment of the imperial pil- 
grimage through Palestine. Certain it is that Kaiser Wil- 
helm quite unexpectedly decided to make a much shorter 
stay in the Holy Land than his itinerary provided. There 
are indications that the emperor’s curt treatment of the 
regent of Lippe has not contributed to his popularity with 
the rest of the petty princes of the empire, and that the re- 
sentment of their several majesties has reached a point that 
does not contribute to the mental comfort of his supreme 
majesty. It is to be noted that the emperor and his consort 
have been meeting with some rather indifferent receptions on 
their passage through some of the German cities upon their 
home-coming from Palestine. Several important cities of the 
empire — and notable among them is the capital-—have re- 
fused to appropriate money for public receptions to the 
returning pilgrim. These apparently trivial circumstances 
are worthy of observation, because they indicate the growing 
feeling among Germans that the emperor does not embody 
the best and most satisfactory form of political existence. In 
view of the fact that the emperor has in view some important 
legislation which he wants the Reichstag to enact at its com- 
ing session, these expressions of German coldness toward the 
imperial person are doubly significant. 


Be 


Tue Turkish government has just granted to American 
citizens certain concessions which it has cost the United 
States minister one year and a half of tremendous exertions 
to obtain. These concessions are in the form of permission 
to travel in the interior of Turkey in Asia. It will be re- 
membered that after the Armenian massacres the Ottoman 
government was so incensed by the disclosures that came to 
the world through the instrumentality of American mission- 
aries resident in Asia Minor that it withdrew from them the 
permission of access to the darkest portion of the empire of 
the Ottomans. Now this restriction is removed, but the 
Porte has not yet shown any disposition to recognize the 
claims which Minister Straus has advanced on behalf of the 
American missionaries who escaped only with their lives 
during the massacres. Since the Emperor of Germany visited 
Constantinople, the sultan has shown himself peculiarly im- 
patient of suggestion or criticism. He recently dismissed 
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one of his wzziers in dire disgrace because in an official re- 
port on imperial finances that officer delicately suggested the 
advisability of effecting reforms in certain directions. It 
will be interesting to find out just what-the sultan will do 
when the United States presents its ultimatum on the sub- 
ject of indemnity for its plundered citizens,— an ultimatum 
which it surely will present when the opportune moment for 
drastic action arrives. 
7 


THE incurable sore in the body politic of Austria-Hun- 
gary has broken out again. The popular dissatisfaction 
with the existing order of things in the relations between 
Austria and Hungary is finding expression in sanguinary 
riots in the streets of the Hungarian capital and disgraceful 
scenes in the national diet of Hungary. In the meanwhile 
the fateful moment in the life of the “ Eastern Empire” is 
approaching, the moment when the aged emperor, bowed 
with years and weary with sorrow, will relinquish to other 
and less able hands the sceptre of Rudolph of Hapsburg. 
The closing years of Franz-Josef I. are pathetically marked 
by the many efforts which the head of the house of Haps- 
burg has made to place the empire in a state of solidity for 
the benefit of his successor. He has done his best to concil- 
iate by turns his German subjects, then the Slavs, and then 
the Hungarians, with the result that, while all these warring 
races love and revere the emperor, none has much regard 
for the imperial authority or the empire as an institution. 
While the shadow of the presence of the dead empress was 
upon Hungary, the Magyar hatred of Austria was stifled by 
the national grief for the dead and the sympathy for the 
living. Hardly has the Empress Elizabeth been laid in the 
peaceful tomb of the Hapsburgs when the fierce hatred of 
the forced federation with Austria breaks out in all its his- 
toric fury among the Hungarian people. 


Brevities. 


The Empress of Austria made her will last June; and it 
began, “ One never knows what may happen.” 


A recent announcement of “a sermon to men only” 
closed with the significant remark, “ No filth in this sermon.” 


Major Marchand has gone back from Cairo to Fashoda, 
in order to retire gracefully from the latter place through 
French territory. 


Dr. Channing is reported to have said of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, “ His heart is all right and his life blameless, but ~ 
his intellect is totally depraved.” 


Prof. William James’s lecture on “ Immortality” has been 
cordially received by religious papers of all denominations, 
as containing helpful suggestions. 


We mixed a metaphor in a brevity last week. It is sur- 
prising that no one has yet pointed it out. We seldom make 
a slip that it is not promptly noticed. 


Many readers, among them several deaf people who are 
unable to enjoy them in church, have expressed gratitude for 
the weekly prayers printed in the Cristian Register. 


Word and Work, formerly published by the Unitarian 
Association, has been revived, and becomes the monthly bul- 
letin of the Association, the Women’s Alliance, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


Mr. Rockefeller offers two million dollars to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, if two million more can be raised before Jan- 
uary 1, 1899. President Harper announces that all but five 
hundred thousand dollars has been secured. 
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Some of the sharpest critics are those who do nothing to 
remedy the evils they criticise. A hearty worker uses up 
his bile, and turns it into good blood. Bile at the end of a 
fountain-pen is always matter in the wrong place. 


A great amount of petty and intolerant criticism gets into 
print, and operates as an irritant in society. Why cannot a 
man be allowed his own way of saying a thing? Since men 
began to talk and to write, has there been a sentence uttered 
which might not have been differently put? 


In a genial editorial the Presbyterian Banner discusses the 
pleasantness of American life. In these days of self-criticism 
and mutual recrimination, it is delightful to drop into an 
oasis of cheerful regard for the pleasant things in our com- 
mon life. To recognize them helps to create them. 


- Last Sunday many churches were closed in New England 
or were only opened to such a small number that no services 
were held. But in several cases we have reports of Sunday- 
schools fairly well attended. Children, like snow-birds, en- 
joy a snow-storm, and are none the worse for the exposure. 


One of the most evident dangers attending the invasion of 
the Philippines is the bringing of twenty thousand young 
men into contact, when off duty, with a vast population 
of natives who are described as being very modest in dress 
and demeanor, but ignorant even of the existence of the 
moral law. 


There is no nerve tonic which is pronounced in its effects 
which may not be made the occasion for dangerous intoxi- 
cation. They who fool with even such a pick-me-up as qui- 
nine are in danger. Druggists near stock exchanges know 
how common is the habit of bracing up with drugs during 
business hours. 


The Pacific puts on its title-page the following sentence 
from Max Miiller,— “ The times in which we live are great,— 
so great that we can hardly conceive them great enough, so 
great that we, old and young, cannot be great and good and 
brave and hard-working enough ourselves, if we do not wish 
to appear quite unworthy of the times in which our lot has 
been cast.” ° 


“We believe in men, not in methods.” So writes a con- 
temporary from whom we seldom differ. Certainly, when 
any real and vital thing is to be done, it takes a real and live 
man to do it; and, generally, he must be free to do it in his 
own way. But the best results are reached when the best 
men and the best methods come together. In short, there is 
a choice of methods as well as of men. 


There has been little progress made toward Christian 
unity in the way of removing the boundaries which separate 
the denominations. But a great change has come in regard 
to the walls between them. In many American cities now 
the fences have come down between neighboring estates, but 
the boundary lines are as sharply drawn and as strictly ob- 
served as ever. The denominations are pulling down the 
high walls, but there is no prospect of any agreement to dis- 
regard the lines which separate them from each other, and at 
present no need of any. 


“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salva- 
tion” (Hab. iii. 17, 18). The foregoing text, used by Rev. 
E. D. Towle on the Sunday before Thanksgiving, strikes the 
fundamental note of all real thanksgiving. Benjamin Frank- 
lin is said to have selected this as his text for thanksgiving. 
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From such a foundation one can ascend to the most joyful 
expression of gratitude for what we commonly call “bless- 
ings.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Outlook for America. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I am an old man; and I remember how, in the days of 
John Tyler, my father thought the country was ruined. I 
heard it said again that the country was ruined when the 
Mexican War broke out. My father said it was ruined 
when the Fugitive Slave Law was passed. My father-in-law 
said it was all over with the country when the first shot was 
fired at Fort Sumter. After the panic of 1872 I heard that 
we had reached the limit of material prosperity. We had 
lost our merchant marine, and had reached the limit of 
healthy expansion. I am hearing now that our legislatures 
are corrupt, that our people have gone mad with the excite- 
ments of greed and ambition. And yet I have sometimes 
thought this was a good world, and [I still enjoy the pros- 
pect of seeing some fine things come in with the new 
century. SENEX. 


. 


A Member of the Brahmo-Somaj. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Mr. B. B. Nagarkar of the Brahmo-Somaj of Bombay has 
come to this country to lecture on various phases of Indian 
life and thought, after having been cordially received by the 
Unitarians of England. We have examined the letters which 
he brings from Mr. Mozoomdar and others, which contain 
satisfactory proof of his good standing in the Brahmo-Somaj, 
and of the high esteem in which he is held by récognized 
leaders in that movement. We have, in addition, letters from 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, who, after a careful investigation in 
India, warmly commends Mr. Nagarkar to the confidence of 
American Unitarians. 

The sympathy of English and American Unitarians with 
the Brahmo-Somaj is not of recent growth. It dates from 
the time of its founder, Rammohun Roy, whose works were 
published by the British Unitarian Society in 1823, and re- 
printed at the office of the Christian Register in 1828. The 
friendship has been increased as opportunities have been 
given for better acquaintance. The fact that Mr. Nagarkar 
is a prominent member and missionary of the Brahmo-Somaj 
should assure him a welcome from all interested in liberal 
religion. 

S. M. CRoTHERsS: 
Howarp N. Brown. 
CHARLES G. AMES. 
Joun Cuckson. 
CuarRLes F. Doe. 


The Tobacco Pest. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I turned with eager anticipation to Mr. Dole’s article on 
“The Tobacco Pest”; but, with all my hearty agreement with 
the strictures made, as Emerson said of our arguments for 
immortality, the hungry eyes ran through the lines only to 
drop in disappointment at the end, for I had hoped for an 
indictment and remonstrance against the whole great evil it- 
self, and not against an incidental side of it merely. 

Is it hopeless to try to stay the plague so fast be- 
coming, it should seem, practically universal in its reach? 
Must we look on despairing while every year the appalling 
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sum worse than wasted on tobacco mounts toward the bill- 
ion figure, while every cruel and debasing device is resorted to 
to sweep more and more of our young men into the octopus 
clutches of the enervating habit? For, while I regard it as an 
evil for anybody to use tobacco and while I long for the hour 
when no one shall use it, I am not blind to the difference 
between the use of it by those below say twenty-five years of 
age —a use condemned probably by every reputable physi- 
cian—and the same use at a later period, while to abstain 
until the age mentioned is to make immensely less likely a 
later beginning of the habit. It is the young we must save 
by teaching a real, not fictitious, idea of manhood. 

Shall we be content to reform the evil indifferently? No: 
let us reform it altogether. HDs. CAriin, 


Dr. Martineau. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Will you add, to what has already been printed in your 
paper, this item in reference to the unveiling of the statue to 
Dr. Martineau, taken from the Zondon Spectator ? 

*'To those who can remember the Oxford of fifty years 
ago the unveiling of a statue to Dr. Martineau, which took 
place at Manchester New College recently, must seem a 
remarkable sign of the times. Such an honor to such a 
teacher would then have been impossible, would probably 
have led to riots, and certainly have produced a furious 
pamphlet war. To-day there is not only no protest, but the 
ceremony was attended by the Master of Balliol and the 
Principal of Jesus; and Dr. Drummond’s speech, which 
dwelt on the theologian’s freedom from sect life, was ap- 
plauded on all sides. The change is not wholly due, we 
think, to greater tolerance of opinion, but in part, at least, 
to a conviction that Dr. Martineau has done real service to 
a cause which all religious men must have at heart,— a cause 
which, if such a thing is possible, is wider even than Chris- 
tianity. He has battled with great effect for belief in the 
supernatural as the supreme factor in life, and against that 
materialistic view which men of all the creeds feel to be their 
true opponent. Pagan has clothed himself in the enchanted 
armor of science; and it takes able soldiers, as well as brave 
ones, to prevent his conquering the world. Those soldiers 
necessarily welcome an ally like Dr. Martineau, even though 
he will take no oath to any flag.” H. E. Lunt. 


Meadville. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Every Meadville graduate has received an appeal from the 
committee appointed at the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association to raise money to build and equip a gymnasium, 
dining hall, and kitchen. All who have the deepest interest 
in the future of our only Theological School realize the im- 
perative need of this new building. The direct appeal for 
five thousand dollars has been sent only to ministers; for it 
‘is hoped that they will be able to reach the truly /zdera/ men 
and women in their churches, and thus the required sum will 
be speedily forthcoming. ; 

I have recently spent a week in Meadville, and I have 
returned with a strong impression of the growth of the Theo- 
logical School in sustained dignity and power. I was privi- 
leged to preach to old friends in the Unitarian church, and to 
address the students in the Divinity Chapel in the interest of 
the Alumni Association. In both church and chapel é all 
things have been made new. The right sort of ecclesiastical 
environment for men who are preparing, not only to be moral 
and spiritual leaders, but also to educate people in good taste 
till they desire only noble church architecture and only beau- 
tiful church music, is not to be despised. ; : 
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The entering class this year is made up of a dozen earnest, 
manly, studious fellows, well prepared for theological study. 
There is a noticeable esprit de corps in the school life. 

The familiar presence of Prof. Freeman is greatly missed 
in the class-room, but the spirit of his scholarly work is being 
carried into other departments by Mrs. Freeman. His loss 
to the school, however, cannot be overestimated. The special 
lectures this fall on “The Philosophy of Religion,” given by 
Rev. Dr. S. H. Mellone, the English Unitarian scholar, have 
been of great value to the students. He has sailed for Ire- 
land, where he will be installed as minister of a non-subscrib- 
ing Presbyterian church in Belfast. He bears with him the 
best wishes of the many friends he has made in America. 

The library, by its size and excellence and inclusiveness, 
ought to: attract men who are prepared for special research 
under the guidance of competent instructors. Church music 
has been added to the curriculum, supplementing vocal cult- 
ure. Meadville should have two or three endowed fellow-- 
ships or travelling scholarships to enable her ablest gradu- 
ates to go to Germany or to Oxford. 

WILLIAM S. JONES, Secretary-treasurer. 


The Field of Psychics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the last issue of the Register a correspondent discussed 
the relation of Spiritualism to religious faith. The conclu- 
sion he reached was that psychic phenomena can be of no 
value to the religious thinker on account of their character 
and the unsatisfactory conditions under, which they are pro- 
duced. 

I concede that most of the alleged communications which 
the Spiritualists profess to obtain are on a low intellectual 
plane, and are far from inspiring. Nor do I accept the 
spiritualistic interpretation of all this phenomena. But I 
believe that the investigation of this new field is to exert a 
powerful influence upon religion. 

In the orthodox churches of to-day there are thousands 
and thousands of professed believers who are secretly scep- 
tical of immortality. The doctrine of materialism — the 
denial of anything psychic in the universe —has made its 
way into sanctuaries where the longest creeds prevail. As 
long as it is conceded that there is not a particle of evidence 
that psychic life survives the body, this scepticism will con- 
tinue. Science declares that the theory of a future life is un- 
tenable, for it holds to no proposition that cannot be proven 
by evidence. Those whose minds have a scientific bent are, 
therefore, bound to regard a future life as a mere possibility. 

It follows that any evidence which extends the domain 
of psychic activity is of the utmost importance, no matter 
whether it proves Spiritualism or not. 

Hitherto we had supposed that the mind could glean no 
information except through the ordinary bodily senses. The 
natural conclusion was, No body, no consciousness. But the 
English Psychic Society has demonstrated that some persons 
have a faculty of acquiring knowledge otherwise than through 
the channels of sense, and that the psychic in man is not 
fettered as closely as we had thought. If continued investi- 
gation reveals a wider psychic domain, the probability of its 
independent existence is increased. ‘This would be of in- 
calculable benefit to religious faith. 

A field which promises to add to the knowledge of the 
nature and character of mind ought not to be ignored. If 
the intelligent people would turn their attention to it, the 
fakirs would be driven out. If this result was secured, it is 
quite possible that a large saving of disgust could be made. 
But the existence of fakirs cannot alter the fact that psychic 
phenomena present some of the most interesting problems in 
modern times. Ignored they will not be. Ages Cs 
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Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print cach week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 


following have already appeared: 


1. “Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole. 
2, “The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other Pro- 
testant Churches.” By Howard N. Brown. 


3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” By Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. A 

4. “The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology.” By Samuel M. 
Crothers. 

5. “Unitarianism as a Social Force.” By J. C. Jaynes. 


6. “Character-building.” By Charles Gordon Ames. 


Unitarianism as Affected by Modern Science and 
Discovery. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


I have often said that there is no such Unitarian as 
Modern Science; and the statement is no rhetorical ex- 
aggeration, but is clearly within the lines of sober truth. 
For there is no word which resumes so much of modern 
science and discovery as Unity. All the great chapters of 
modern science are chapters of a possible book of which the 
title should be “The Unities of the Natural World.”  Pro- 
found thinkers have doubted whether the Conservation of 
Energy is not a greater discovery than Darwin’s Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection. And what a Unitarian dis- 
covery it is!— resolving, as it does, all forces into so many 
modes of motion, showing how each is capable of transfor- 
mation into this or that other, and suggesting that all natural 
forces are but different manifestations of one great central 
force which keeps the universe in time and tune. Whata 
Unitarian discovery is that of the Solar Spectrum, with its 
revelations of the identity of the substance of our planet 
with that of the sun and the more distant stars! How Uni- 
tarian those discoveries of the geologist which ally the proc- 
esses now going on to those which have made the general 
configuration of the earth’s surface what it is, the roadside 
stream and pool showing us how the great alluvial deposits 
have been made and the earth’s surface variously embossed 
and graven! How Unitarian was Agassiz when he found 
everywhere in the progressive steps of nature ideal anticipa- 
tions of the next succeeding! But how much more Unita- 
rian was Darwin when he contended that these ideal antici- 
pations were actual and genetic, and found one process 
sweeping through all genera and species, and all of these but 
differentiations of a common stock! Now all these unities 
of static nature carry with them irresistibly the unity of that 
dynamic nature which is but another name for God. 

Next to the unity of God, the dignity of human nature is 
the most characteristic doctrine of our Unitarian body of 
belief. Indeed, Channing called this his “ one sublime idea” ; 
and it was certainly much more to him than the numerical 
unity of God. It was the unity of God with himself, his 
moral unity, the at-one-ment of his justice and his mercy, that 
was the unity for which Channing greatly cared. And this 
moral unity of God was an inference from the dignity of 
human nature. Could mortal man be more just than God, 
more kind, more merciful? Now it would seem as if the dig- 
nity of human nature was a doctrine that would suffer more 
than any other that we cherish from the later developments 
of science, especially from the doctrine of man’s derivation 
from the lower animals. Good orthodox people who had 
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never had a very lively sense of the dignity of human nature 
were greatly troubled by this impugnment of it, and so at first 
were certain Unitarians. And no wonder, when there was 
Agassiz insisting passionately, “We are not the children of 
monkeys: we are the children of God.” But before long a 
better sense prevailed. The long way humanity had come 
hinted the longer way it has to go toward its perfection. 
The divine patience in creating man, not by a sudden word, 
but by a process thousands of centuries long, was seen to be 
significant of his worth. 


“?Tis not what man does that exalts him, but what man would do.” 


Still less is it what man has been that degrades him: it is 
his failure to be what now he might be if he would. 

But with the conviction of man’s animal origin there has 
come into our Unitarian thought a conviction of his animal 
inheritance. The individual mind is less a ¢adula rasa for 
us than it was for our fathers. It is a palimpsest to which 
many generations have contributed the various lines. Where 
the Calvinists found original sin and total depravity, we find 
ancestral taint and the pressure of a base environment; and 
so, more frequently, our blame for human weakness turns to 
pity on our lips and in our hearts. 

The science of criticism, with its discovery of the true 
character of the Bible, has brought immense and powerful 
confirmation to our later modes of Unitarian thought. Our 
Unitarian scholars are to-day in substantial agreement with 
the scholars of all other religious bodies, the Roman Catho- 
lic included, as to the character of the Biblical writings, their 
date and authorship, and the mechanical juxtaposition of their 
parts. The inferences drawn from these critical results, how- 
ever, vary considerably. The more orthodox still endeavor 
to make out that there is in the Bible “a kind of a sort of 
a something” that entitles it to be called a supernatural 
book ; but even here the word “ supernatural ” is eviscerated 
wholly of its traditional contents. It is evident that a book 
of this character can furnish no arbitrary authority for any 
system of belief. The foundation of Scripture once claimed 
for dogmatic Christianity perishes utterly. If the traditional 
system of doctrine is to survive, it must survive because of its 
intrinsic rationality. Nothing can be more absurd than the 
insistence that the critical transformation of the Bible does 
not affect its theological contents. It may be better than 
ever, but it cannot be the same. A great philologist, George 
P. Marsh, declared that to retranslate the Bible would be 
fatal to the traditional theology. But its critical disintegra- 
tion and réarrangement is to a new translation, though it 
were such as Bottom’s in Shakspere’s fantasy, as ten, or ten 
times ten, to one, as affecting its theological contents and im- 
plications. Meantime, the Roman Catholics are happy. 
“Let the gall’d jade wince,” they say: “our withers are un- 
wrung.” Their dependence is not on Scripture, but on tra- 
dition. But the tradition is as subject to criticism as the 
Scripture, and the outcome of the criticism does not leave 
one stone of the Roman Catholic’s traditional pretensions on 
another. 

The Bible of scientific criticism is not the Bible of our 
Unitarian fathers. That was as supernatural as the Bible of 
their orthodox contemporaries, until in their passionate eager- 
ness to discover what it taught they got first an inkling and 
then a clear understanding of what it was. Simultaneously 
our conception of Jesus has become more and more humani- 
tarian. Not only have many of the orthodox proof-texts dis- 
appeared: those that remain are seen to prove what certain 
known or unknown persons thought about the nature of Jesus 
proving nothing as to what that nature actually was. 

Another science, that of Comparative Religion, has done 
much to abash the pretensions of Christianity to a unique 
character and to widen our religious sympathies with shee 
of other folds. , 


In general, the development of natural science has so. 
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sae to enlarge the universe for a devout imagination 
ne such a scheme of religion as that heretofore exploited 
by our orthodox friends is frankly impossible. It is utterly 
incongruous with the vastness and the splendor of the uni- 
verse as science has revealed it to the scientific mind. As a 
house of cards compared with Salisbury or Amiens is the 
traditional theology compared with the universe of science. 
And Unitarianism, too, has been compelled to find a “ larger 
thought of God,” commensurate with its thought of the eter- 
nities and immensities as they have been brought home to its 
imagination by the disclosures of the astronomer and geolo- 
gist, the biologist and anthropologist. 

However it was with us in the earlier course of our devel- 
opment, we have had of late a very real advantage over the 
most of those who keep up a semi-detached connection with 
the conservative churches, in that our intellectual integrity 
and self-respect are not subjected to the constant strain of 
the endeavor to somehow square our actual belief with the 
standards of Orthodoxy expressed in this, that, or the other 
creed or catechism or confession. But closely allied with 
this advantage there is another which is much greater. It is 
that we can freely realize our Unitarian doctrines and ideas, 
that we cannot realize them too efficiently for our satisfaction 
and delight. We have not the least temptation to minimize 
these doctrines and ideas. We believe, and therefore speak, 
without equivocation ; and to have a body of belief that we 
can so realize and so maximize is an advantage which we 
would not overvalue if we could, and could not if we would. 

It goes without saying that much of the new truth of sci- 
ence is now widely accepted in the most orthodox circles. 
But it is generally accepted there as something that mws¢ be 
accepted, not as something that should be accepted joyfully. 
It is accepted apologetically. It is a simple fact that, in 
general, the whole body of recent science has had for us a 
genial and inviting aspect, while it has had for our orthodox 
friends a forbidding and repellent one. But it is undeniable 
that the most recent science has opened many new prob- 
lems, and that some of them may well breed in us an anx- 
ious heart. Our world is not such a nice, little, comfortable 
world as that of our Unitarian fathers. It is much more 
grand than that, much more mysterious, much more awful in 
its heights and depths, its glories and its glooms. But the 
more we search, the more we wonder, and the more we trust 
that, if we could see deep enough, we should “see musi- 
cally,” as Carlyle believed, and hear an all-including har- 
mony of law and love. 


Aspirations of the Brahmo-Somaj. 


BY MR. B. B. NAGARKAR. 


The spirit of progress and advancement that characterizes 
modern India is nowhere more manifest than in the Brahmo- 
Somaj. But, in the first place, what is the exact significance 
of these two words, “ Brahmo-Somaj”? ‘These are two San- 
skrit words,— Brahmo, meaning the worshipper of . Brahma, 
the supreme spirit, and Somay, meaning a society or an asso- 
ciation,— and, translated freely into English, signify “the 
society of the worshippers of one true God.” As in most 
other countries, so also in India, the downfall and degrada- 
tion of the people came through false ideas of God and of 
the relations between God and man. The church of the 
Brahmo-Somaj believes that true religion— not the relig- 
ion of empty creeds and ceremonies—enters into the very 
life-blood of a nation, and influences its aspirations and 
activities. When this very fountain-head of India’s national 
life came to be poisoned, it was no wonder that the nation as 
a whole, both mentally and morally, dwindled into inglorious 
ease and degenerate slavery. To raise it from this degener- 

_ate condition, it was necessary, in the first place, to purge its 
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popular faith from the many erroneous beliefs and grovelling 
superstitions into which it had come to be bound up. 

The Brahmo-Somaj does not believe in the efficacy of any 
hide-bound creeds,—a species of theological mummels in 
which’ are embalmed dead and worn-out doctrines of by- 
gone ages. On the contrary, it has always and strenuously 
protested against this soul-destroying adoration of such 
creeds in any country or in any community. Its only creed, 
if creed it can be called, is the recognition of a Supreme 
Power as the seat and source of all goodness and greatness 
in the economy of this moral and material universe of which 
man forms no mean a part. It is upon the firm foundation 
of this recognition that the true and lasting greatness of indi- 
viduals and nations can stand, as surely as it is only upon 
such foundation that it can ever be built. Strongly inspired 
with this belief, the Brahmo-Somaj, ever since its establish- 
ment, has been striving to restore this recognition in the 
Indian mind. What with the rancorous growth of idolatrous 
superstitions that for centuries past have choked and stifled 
the genuine religious life of the country, and what with the 
spirit of western materialism newly imported into the country, 
especially among our English-educated people, the Brahmo- 
Somaj has no easy task in the way of sweeping clean the 
accumulated errors of generations past, and in the way of 
checking the pernicious influence of sophistical materialism 
and deceptive agnosticism of western civilization. But, in 
spite of all this local and foreign opposition, the Brahmo- 
Somaj has gone on and means to go on honestly striving and 
struggling for the re-establishment of a living and spiritual 
worship of the One True God in the midst of India. Some 
call this the theological, while others call it the religious side 
of our aspirations. We call this the purely spiritual side of 
our aspirations. 

The Brahmo-Somaj, however, is no theological cult; nor is 
it a mere phase of spiritual life. It is intensely spiritual,— 
not spiritualistic,— though its spirituality is of such an all- 
inclusive character that it embraces all the activities of our 
practical life. It does not believe in the conventional dis- 
tinctions between the sacred and secular, the spiritual and 
the temporal. According to it the spiritual touches at every 


-point of man’s existence, inasmuch as the spirit dominates 


over his destinies both here and hereafter. Consequently, 
the Brahmo-Somaj is active in every department of life, and 
is more than interested in every undertaking of public good 
and general welfare. To particularize a few of these de- 
partments of Brahmo activities would be helpful for the 
reader, to grasp this many-sided character of the Brahmo 
movement. 

The Church of the Brahmo-Somaj is as active in the work 
of social reform as it is in that of purely religious reform. 
Indeed, in India it is often almost impossible to say where 
the “religious” ends and the “ social” begins. Of all the 
countries in the world, India is unique in this,—that its so- 
cial structure is not only built upon religious foundations, but 
it is deeply permeated with religion and religious ideas. 
The work of “social reform” in India does not, at least pri- 
marily, deal with such questions as “ poor relief,” “ housing 
of the homeless,” and “ equalizing of riches,” as it does in 
western countries. We have our own share — and that also 
only too often an extremely heavy share — of these prob- 
lems; but -we class them under the category of “ philan- 
thropic work.” In India, “ social reform” invariably means 
reforming or improving the pernicious customs and usages of 
the people. One of such time-honored and long-standing 
usages that has eaten into the very vitals of the Hindu nation 
is the institution of “caste.” One of the great aims of the 
Brahmo-Somaj has been to pull down to pieces the fabric of 
caste. For generations past the Hindu society has been di- 
vided into castes, or groups, the dividing principle of which 
is not individual merits or demerits, but the mere accident of 
a man’s birth. The Brahmo-Somaj was the first to pro- 
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claim an uncompromising wat against this invidious prin- 
ciple of social division, and reconstruct society on the basis 
of individual powers and qualifications, as originally laid 
down in the Hindu Shastras (Sacred Books). Caste as such 
has no place in the Brahmo-Somaj. ; 

Abolition of caste naturally leads to intermarriages be- 
tween the members of different communities and of different 
provinces. Until the advent of the Brahmo-Somaj there 
were no such marriages, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Shastras had laid down no injunction to prohibit them. The 
Brahmo-Somaj believes that marriage knits together distant 
peoples, communities, and nations as truly as it unites in- 
dividuals. Intermarriage is a bond between province and 
province, race and race; and, when brought about in an easy 
and natural way, it helps to unify the interests and fortunes 
of a divided community, establishing thereby the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 

This Hindu marriage reform is an extremely complex and 
many-sided question. Abolition of carly marriages (not 
infant marriages, please), the stopping of bigamy or polygamy, 
putting limitations on the marriage expenses in certain com- 
munities, and the promotion of the marriages of Hindu 
widows are some of the important aspects of this question. 
Almost from its very inception the Brahmo-Somaj_ has 
applied itself very vigorously to the solution of these Hindu 
social problems. It will be remembered that the founder of 
our movement, the great Raja Ram Mohan Roy, was the 
first to agitate the question of the prohibition of sat, or the 
self-immolation of Hindu widows. It was through his in- 
strumentality and his heroic efforts, both in India and in 
England, that the British government passed a law prohibit- 
ing the inhuman rite of sa/z. Later on, under the leadership 
of our two successive leaders, the venerable Maharshi 
_Debendra Nath Tagore, who is still living, and the late 
Keshab Chandra Sen, the eloquent minister of the New Dis- 
pensation of the Brahmo-Somaj, the whole programme of 
Hindu social reform was pulled to a higher level and based 
on purely spiritual grounds. 

My object in saying all this is not to ignore or under- 
rate the vast, almost overpowering amount of work that is 
yet left undone in India, but simply to indicate the lines 
along which the aspirations of New India lie, and to point 
out the earnest efforts that she is putting forth to solve for 
herself her great national problems in the new light that 
Providence has granted to her. | 


a 


Stray Hints on Preaching. 


BY FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


LT: 


The sort of running contrast which thus far I have been 
instituting between the literary or vital and the analytic or 
abstract methods characteristic of philosophy and criticism 
will be found to have a most important bearing on all your 
methods of study. Let me single out an especial one of 
these, in which you are actively interested to day,— the study, 
namely, of comparative religion. 

In commenting on a certain memorable statesman, it was 
said by some writer, whose name has slipped my memory, 
that the man “had as good a heart as.could be made out of 
a head.” So long as he had nothing but a head to work 
with, this achievement entitles him to rank with Dorcas, of 
whom it is recorded that “she did what she could,” very 
much as the pictures of the well-known Antwerp copyist of 
the old masters reflect equal credit on him, seeing that, hav- 
ing lost both arms, he is necessitated to paint with his toes, 
But it will never do to erect this sort of a compensating 
pendulum into a universal regulator of education. In the 


study of comparative religion the head alone — however ana- 
lytic or critical — will never suffice to take the place of heart 
and sympathetic imagination. Religion is the poetic flower 
of life, the most sublime and heroic effort struggling and 
sore-beset humanity has ever made to rise above the dust 
and ashes of the mere prose of existence, and to plant foot 
on the bleakest actuality as but a vaulting-board into the 
empyrean. The whole subject of its varied manifestations, 
then, must be studied through the vital.yearnings in human 
nature, faith and vision were invoked to satisfy. 

Over yonder in Cambridge stands that superb Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, founded by domed-brained, tidal-hearted 
Agassiz. Museum of Comparative what? Of compara- 
tive paleontology, osteology, necrology? No! but of zo- 
ology. 

In this learned presence it would ill become me to translate 
the word “zodlogy ” out of the original Greek. You are all 
aware that primarily the word was intended to convey the 
implication that those snakes once bit, those porcupines once 
bristled up in high dungeon and pricked, those eagles once 
soared, and those thrushes and bobolinks were once delirious 
with song. Agassiz, indeed, presented his specimens to an 
ingenuous public, some of them stuffed with sawdust, some 
of them painfully emaciated, some, I grieve to say, palpably 
overcome with alcohol,—— Zad to do it, infinitely as he would 
have preferred the more vital method adopted by his great 
scientific predecessor, Noah of Ark University, in his Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy. But, in humble apology, 
Agassiz always frankly said to his students: “ Begin with me 
here ; but, once you have mastered these dead rudiments, go 
forth, and insist on a post-graduate course in the life-univer- 
sity of my distinguished Semitic coadjutor. There you will 
find all the difference between studying a school of herring 
darting in curves of sinuous beauty and flashing diamond, 
emerald, and ruby light from their bejewelled scales, and 
the study of a like school of them spitted in long lines 
through the eyes, and hung up, lank and desiccated, in a 
smoke-house.” 

Just so surely with studies in comparative religion. Live 
specimens are perhaps not easy to get at, at any rate this side 
of their main haunt in Cambridge,— and they, moreover, so 
haphazardly taken out of their native habitat, and subjected 
to the blind adoration of feminine devotees, as not always to 
furnish purely instinctive reactions. So, perforce, except for 
the help of the great monuments of creative literature, peren- 
nial in youthful bloom, we must fall back on formulated 
creeds, dogmatic treatises, and abstract digests, as Agassiz 
on bran-stuffed specimens and petrified fossils. But of one 
thing rest assured. Unless the Ezekiel spirit shall come 
upon you, and ye shall prophesy to these dry bones, and say, 
“ Behold, I will cause breath to enter into you, and ye shall 
live; and I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh 
upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath into you, 
and ye shall live,” dry bones will they remain; and, lo! with 
a touch of quiet irony adds the prophet Ezekiel, “they were 
very dry.” 

Nay, depend upon it, you will never enter into the fiery 
soul of Mohammed, nor share the rapture of his Allah for 
the Bedouin, but through survivals in yourselves of the 
Bedouin spirit of vindictive wrath, sensuality, and love of 
loot, along with hearty reverence for certain primitive tribal _ 
virtues, heroic submission to fate, fanatical hatred of idolatry, 
and power of flaming imagination to visualize, even amidst 
the burning sands of the desert, the green oases of Paradise, 
with their shady palms and crystal waters and entrancing 
houris. You will never understand Confucius but through 
the level-headed, unromantic, but thoroughly worthy moral 
and conventional elements in your own nature, based on a 
massive common sense, an unwavering practical benevo- 
lence, an absolute incapacity to fathom passion, human or 
divine, invincible faith in the moulding power of fixed insti- 
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tutions’Tover the passive clay of humanity, along with a 
patient, lifelong dedication to the founding of a formal deco- 
rous Chinese garden of a kingdom of heaven on earth, in 
which urbanity, wisdom, good will, and universal excellent 
example shall walk round incarnated in two thousand dis- 
tinct symbols of gracious ceremonial bows and postures,— 
all this raised to colossal moral and intellectual massiveness 
of proportion in him. You will never fathom the Buddha 
but through your own periods of utterly disenchanted life- 
weariness and feeling of the emptiness of the whole sense- 
world,— 


“ Tired with all these, for restful death I cry,” 


—never but through your own periods of weary sympathy 
with suffering humanity, and longing to be quit of the whole 
life-business now and forever, and to lapse into a Nirvana 
sweeter, deeper, profounder than any earthly sleep, because 
no conscious dream shall ever stir its tranquil oblivion. It is 
asserted that the simple cessation of torture in the Spanish 
Inquisition brought on in contrast in the minds of the victims 
a sense of positive ecstasy. Some psychologic experience 
akin to this seems to underlie in the mystic mind of India 
the peace unspeakable of the thought of the mere cessation 
of the pain of finite life. The sense of this blest Nirvana, 
far, then, from being negative, was positive, penetrative to 
the core, in content ineffable. Eye could not see, nor ear 
hear, nor heart conceive it. But it was there, something so 
unspeakable as to serve as inspiration to go forth and pro- 
claim its possibility as a gospel of glad tidings of great joy 
to suffering millions bowed under the “burden of the mys- 
tery, the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world.” Nor, finally, will you ever get at the heart of what 
Jesus lived and died for but through the passionate yearning 
of your own redeeming spirits for a world —not “a sleep 
and a forgetting ”— but a world of active sympathetic love, 
joy, service, alive to the quick in every fibre of impulse and 
desire, and in which, with God over all, blessed for evermore, 
the greatest shall be he who is the most bountiful life-giver 
of all. 


TET: 


There remains to speak of yet another practical obsta- 
cle in the way of the survival in these days of inspiring faith 
in any such entity as human nature,—the sort of thing, I 
mean, that actually loves and laughs, desponds or raves, 
doubts or prays. It lies in the difficulty so many experience 
in lighting upon trustworthy traces of this especial phenome- 
non in the so-called live specimens of men and women actu- 
ally about one. Under the paralyzing spell of our modern 
social customs and habits, whatsoever of human nature 
hypothetically survives locks itself up so suspiciously in 
burglar-proof “Safety Deposit Vaults” that too often an 
assemblage — even a church congregation — of one’s fellow- 
creatures outwardly suggests nothing more stimulating to 
address than those tiers on tiers of little private lock-boxes 
one sees in the safety vaults, each with its ingeniously con- 
structed Yale lock and an intricate key of its own, with an 
intentionally false number on it. Indeed, to stand up and 
appeal with fervor to these tiers on tiers of human lock-boxes 
demands at times a visualizing faith of the highest order to 
serve as the “substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 

ings not seen.” 

Pore too much irrelevant talk, I hold, is in these latter days 
indulged in by curious naturalists, to fool us and distract the 
attention of the public from more profitable considerations. 
For example, what an ado these naturalists are forever mak- 
ing over the marvellous mimetic or imitative instincts of 
toads, lizards, and insects, telling us how this especial creat- 
ure can make itself look like a bit of dry twig, and this one 
itself like a dab of lichen, and this oné itself like an integral 
part of a green leaf or gray rock! It is all very entertaining, 
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no doubt. Indeed, in Northern India I scraped familiar ac- 
quaintance with an especial species of butterfly that fairly 
outdid them all. He was quite a large butterfly, and, when 
in flight, very beautiful. But no sooner did he settle on a 
twig in among the leaves and fold together his wings, thus 
displaying their reverse side, than forthwith, in shape of head 
and sinister eyes, he so absolutely imitated the protruding 
horror of a venomous cobra that to come suddenly on him 
would be to feél the heart’s beat stop with terror. A bird 
swooping down into a bush in pursuit of him would find it- 
self as absolutely paralyzed with fright as, to put it humanly, 
any one of ourselves on a sudden appalling introduction at 
any evening party to one of our presumed fellow-creatures, 
invisible in essence as a submarine diver in full panoply of 
rubber suit, copper helmet, and spectral goggle eyes of glass. 
Yet all the while this very butterfly was just as good to eat, 
just as appetizing a tidbit, as anything in the whole Delmon- 
ico menu of nature, as quite as likely we should have found 
the paralyzing fellow-creature we were suddenly confronted 
with at the evening party, had he not gorgonized us from 
head to foot with his stony, dreadful stare. 

Miraculous, we cry in our Eden innocence, fairly miracu- 
lous, this mimetic ingenuity of the ower orders of creation,— 
this power thus stealthily to side-track their precious personal 
freight trains till the awful lightning express of hunger and 
ferocity dashes by. ; 

Ah! brethren, humility has its place; but it is not here. 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” and never will it 
answer to underrate ourselves. In this marvellous mimetic 
art, no chameleon lizard, no praying mantis, ever began to 
cope with man,— “no, nor woman, neither, though by your 
smiling you seem to say so.” It fairly staggers one’s faith in 
Hamlet’s wits, and adds a new argument to the plea for his 
insanity, that he actually took out his note-book to enter the 
amazing discovery that one can “smile and smile, and be a 
villain.” 

* Smile and smile!” Why, men and women are doing it 
all about us, and that while their hearts are bleeding, their 
fortunes wrecked, their wives and children in the grave, their 
minds tortured with doubt, their loneliness the loneliness of 
the desert, broken only by the jackal’s cry. And the exqui- 
sitiveness of the fooling, to the top of our idiot bent, is that 
we are as actually taken in by the smiling as by the sun- 
shine’s glimmer and dance on the surface of the sea, in total 
oblivion of the sharks and krakens in the depths beneath. 

O God! O God! the scenes we ministers witness, each 
one a fiery lightning flash out of the midnight sky, only to be 
instantaneously swallowed up by the blackness of darkness. 
We stand by the open pit into which a young widowed wife, 
convulsively weeping, or, more tragic yet, tearless and stony- 
eyed in a Sahara grief no tear-shower moistens, sees low- 
ered the coffined body of him who was literally all life’s glow 
to her. But the sod closes over the late open grave, and the 
ordinary routine of life closes over the momentary revealing 
flash that apprised us of that hour of mortal anguish. When 
we meet again, there is no visible sign. We talk together of 
the weather and of the news of the day, and the Maya illu- 
sion of outward sense throws its veil over what is hid within. 
How admirable is it all! How masterly she plays her part! 
She can smile and smile, and be —a broken-hearted woman. 

Is it any wonder, then, that, the spectacle a few days old, 
her inwardly comforted spiritual director should feel en- 
couraged to retire to his study, glad that she has so elastically 
recovered -her tone, and there sit down to forge a new link 
in another sermon on the ontological proof of the immutable 
attributes of the Absolute, the sole refuge of the widow in her 
affliction, and the “ Peace, be still!” to the stormy waves of 
tribulation? Ah! now he has lighted on what stricken 
hearts press yearningly into the sanctuary to hear. _Itis this, 
and not sermons of mere sentiment, such as our brother Will- 
iam Gannett preaches, on the “Order of the Holy Thorn,” — 
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the order of those hyper-sensitive beings into whose flesh 
the thorn roots its barbs, and works such quivering agony 
that they morbidly demand of religion an inspiring voice and 
a consecrating touch that shall deliver them out of their else 
intolerable pain. Indeed, was it not mighty Napoleon who 
very properly rebuked Lagrange for seeming heart-broken 
over the death of his only daughter, saying to him, “ Apply 
your higher calculus to this isolated phenomenon, and it will 
be reduced to zero.” Well, Lagrange was a very Superior 
mathematician; but, somehow, in this instance, even his 
most complex formulz failed to work, and he actually proved 
so recreant to the consolations of the integral and differen- 
tial calculus as to call Napoleon a sacr-r-7-é— the French al- 
ways say sacred when they mean d—d— brute. 

Of course, human life is not all made up of tragedies. In- 
deed, its highest triumphs are not those of the tense and 
overwrought. Rather are they the victories of such who, like 
Sir Thomas More, in the Tower of London, can smilingly 
play even with the grim realities of block and axe, humorously 
but tenderly turn to a favorite daughter, Margaret Roper, 
when she seeks to shake his purpose, and smilingly call her 
“Mother Eve proffering to the lips of another poor Adam the 
forbidden fruit.” Endless, then, are the phases life’s tragedy 
and comedy, sequestered wood-paths and dusty, beaten high- 
ways, offer the preacher, but all on the one condition that 
his shall be a nature such that, “if you prick it, it will bleed; 
if you tickle it, it will laugh,”—a nature, too, so sympathetic 
and by instinct self-discharging as forever to re-echo Sterne’s 
poor caged starling’s cry: “I want to get out! I want to get 
out!’ 

Frankly, therefore, face the terms of your special calling, 
and keep in view as specific a training for it as the musician 
or painter or sculptor for his. Vastly interesting scientifi- 
cally, to the violinist or water-colorist, no doubt, the demon- 
stration by a Helmholz or a Draper of precisely how many 
air or ether vibrations per second constitute this particular 
note or that particular color; but, studied till doomsday, they 
would never inspire, either of them, as average a song as 
“ The Old Oaken Bucket” nor as average a picture as the 
chromo of the “ Little Fisher Boy.” Language and color as 
vivid expressors are the vital need. 

Why, then, once for all, should not the young man who 
wants to make a preacher bluntly say: “ While from the 
bottom of my heart I thank God for a man of the order of 
Immanuel Kant,— so accurate in thought that all the people 
in Konigsberg set their watches by him,— none the less I 
know that, if I patterned after him,—as perhaps a kindly 
Providence has inhibited my doing,—I should be rejected, 
and rightly rejected, by the most dilapidated parish in 
Scrabbletown Four Corners. Scrabbletown Four Corners 
yearns as earnestly to know God and feel the cheer of the 
immortal life as ever did great Immanuel, but by sheer lack 
of metaphysical brains is forced to say that it finds it im- 
measurably easier to believe in both than to master the 
‘Critique of the Pure Reason.’ Some things in this world 
must be done by proxy. Here, then, as preacher, am I 
ordained to serve as proxy. Man-fashion, will I set to work 
with beetle and wedge to rive such knots, and out of the task 
to build up mental bone and sinew. But drive my parish 
aghast by marching through Coventry at the head of any 
such ‘ Praise God Barebones’ recruits, I won’t do it,—that’s 
flat! Bones have their immemorial rights; and, without 
their underlying brace and stay, no preacher can stand on 
end. But, Heaven bless her, doesn’t gracious mother Nature 
always betray the most maidenly sensitiveness to their public 
exhibition before anybody but the professional anatomist? 
Let me, then, as preacher, pattern after her more than Ti- 
tian’s preference for the beauties of flesh and blood.” 

This, then, in substance and spirit is the gist of the coun- 
sel,— that your studies as preachers shall largely lie in the 
realm of the great creative literature of the world. “ Depth 


of impression, force of expression,”— these are the sceptres 
of its sway. It was that “miracle of universal genius,” 
Pascal, who at once gave this definition and illustrated it in 
example. Turn, then, for vital commentary to his own amaz- — 
ing “Provincial Letters.” Their theme, be duly thankful, 
lies wholly in your own especial domain of ethics and the- 
ology ; for they treat of nothing but what the polite world 
would stigmatize as the most threadbare and thrummed-out 
issues of the pulpit and the schools. Grace and works! 
free-will and foreordination! the barren controversies of 
Jansenites and Jesuits !— what human interest can any live 
man take in this thrice-threshed straw ? 

What interest? Before you have read the first ten pages 
of the Letters, you are alive in every fibre to why all Paris 
went wild over them. ‘“ Quicquid agunt homines, votum, 
timor, ira, voluptas, gaudia, discursus,”— 


‘ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,”— 


make the varied subject of these Letters. Freighted with 
thought, rich with the spoils of philosophy, serried with the 
logic of the geometer, they are yet through and through alive 
with concrete human nature. ‘The wit and humorous charac- 
terization of a Moliére, the passion and eagle flight of a 
Bossuet, all are in play. And why? Because behind the 
Letters is a man who, in tears and irony, in exaltation and 
measureless self-despair, has wrestled with the tremendous 
problems these themes incarnate. Is it not to vital contact 
with the brain and heart pulsations of such expressors that 
we are beholden for the quickening of whatsoever in our own 
more barren and sluggish spirits is capable of high response? 

Here, then, read the open secret of all the masters. 
Browning’s “Saul” and Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” let 
us be persuaded, will ever prove more potent electric bat- 
teries to charge the soul with faith in God and vision of the 
immortal life than tons of abstract arguments. Now, once 
more, why? Because, in the last analysis, religious trust is 
a simple question of the variety and richness of the elemen- 
tal qualities of human nature stirred in the breast, and of 
what, in full diapasons, these testify to. “Great hopes are 
for great souls.” Dust to dust, ashes to ashes, but the spirit 
unto God, whose inspiration gave it understanding ! 


The Everlasting Yea; or, Positive and Negative 
Christian Work. 


BY A. G. JENNINGS. 


Broadus, in his lectures on Homiletics, tells a good many 
quaint and interesting stories about the use of Scripture texts. 
A clergyman once wishing to preach to one-sided people 
chose that passage in Hosea, seventh chapter, eighth verse, 
where it reads, “Ephraim is a cake not turned.” He also 
cites the case of another Puritan minister who felt called to 
preach against a fashion then very much in vogue of wearing 
the hair in a knot on the top of the head. So he used this 
somewhat extraordinary text, “Top not come down,” the 
passage in the New Testament being, “Let him that is on 
the house-top not come down.” 

Of course, Mr. Broadus did not approve this use of texts: 
and yet he acknowledged that.there were some sermons re- 
membered for long years afterward, and mainly because of 
the texts which had been employed. Almost every one can 
recall such sermons. A notable example was one preached 
over half a century ago by Dr. Walker of Cambridge, Mass 
from the words, “Thou shalt say no” (Judges iv. 20). The 
late Dr. Putnam of Roxbury also had a sermon on these 
words. Dr. Putnam’s idea was: “A man has his destiny 
largely in his own hands. If he cannot always do as he 
would like, he can always resist,— say no.” This he applied 
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to the drink habit and kindred evils. He also spoke about 
the virtues of self-denial and self-restraint. It is a sermon 
particularly adapted to young people, and might be charac- 
terized as a sermon on “ the everlasting No.” 

Reading it lately, it occurred to me that, if some of our 
modern Dr. Walkers or Dr. Putnams would preach a supple- 
mentary sermon on the everlasting Yea,—‘“ For all the 
promises of God in him are yea,”— it might not only have 
an influence equal to the other, but, I am sure, such a sermon 
is needed at the present time. First, in its relation to con- 
duct. Many people take great credit to themselves for being 
good who are simply so because they never do any harm. 
They are never profane, never steal, never lie, never take re- 
ward against the innocent,— in short, they are good simply 
as the vegetable is good. Auman virtue should consist not 
— refraining from evil alone, but in deeds of helpfulness and 
ove. 

The best way to reform a man is to give him something 
to do. Keep your populations employed, and they will do no 
wrong. The best way to reform a city’s morals is not simply 
to close up the saloons and gambling-dens, but open coffee- 
houses and places of amusement, and your saloons will close 
up of themselves. It is the same in our treatment of chil- 
dren. Let us, if possible, forever discard from our homes 
that miserable word “ don’t.” 

A good way with children is to furnish occupation in the 
home. It is the same with us children of a larger growth. 
Give us something to do helping humanity, and we will not 
annoy or injure one another. 

“ Do something,” [says the poet]. ‘Do it soon, with all thy might. 

An angel’s wing would droop if long at rest ; 

And God himself inactive were no longer blest, 

‘For all the promises of God in him are yea.’ ” 

Yes, I wish we could have a sermon from these words, and 
I wish it might especially be applied in a denominational 
way to Unitarians; for, of all the Christian bodies, none are 
more inclined to denial, or to say no, than this. At. least, 
that has been our attitude in times past; and I am in- 
clined to think, if many of us should be asked for a state- 
ment of our theological views to-day, we should begin by 
saying, “‘ We don’t believe in the Trinity, we don’t believe in 
supernaturalism, we don’t believe in the infallibility of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, we don’t believe in punishment after 
death, and so on. But, if any one should ask, “ Well, what 
do you believe?” many might be embarrassed for an an- 
swer. ‘This negative attitude of our denomination may be 
one reason why we have not grown more as a Christian body. 
Our attitude has been too much one of denial. 

A clergyman of our order, this summer, spoke for over an 
hour on the inconsistencies of Orthodoxy, but did not once 
assert the principles of our belief. I know many times it is 
necessary to clear away the rubbish before we can begin to 
build better theological walls. Still, the older I grow, the less 
sympathy I have with this tearing down. Man is a relig- 
ious being, and must have a religious abiding place,— a 
shelter and a home. Well, what does an iconoclast do? 
Does he provide a religious home for his followers after he 
has demolished their structures? Not often. He simply 
tears down the old home, and then leaves the people exposed 
to all the pitiless blasts which may rage around them. The 
result is that those who cannot endure the storm,— and 
there are very few who can,—they seek shelter in supersti- 
tions even worse and more to be dreaded than those from 
which they have been driven in the first place. Such people 
are doing a positive evil in not providing these people, whom 
they turn out of doors, with religious homes. 

Tell us, O Mr. Iconoclast, not what you don’t believe, not 
what is irrational and inconsistent in theology, but tell us 
what is good and true and holy in religion. Stand by your 
brother’s grave, and tell us about that listening love which 
hears the rustle of a wing, and of that star of hope which 
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shines so beauteously in yon vaulted sky. But don’t tell 
us of your doubts and your fears: we have enough of these 
of our own. It is very easy to deny, it is very easy to throw 
stones through neighbors’ windows, but let us not do it 
unless at once we can supply the deficiency with glass of a 
much better material. Let us rather build our own theologi- 
cal structures, making them so commodious, so beautiful, 
so grand, that our neighbors of themselves will come out of 
their rickety habitations, and seek shelter underneath our 
roofs. Our work must be more positive in saying Yea, and 
not so everlastingly repeating that miserable word No. 

We have the materials. We can build as fair and beauti- 
ful theological structures as exist this side heaven. We have 
science on our side. We have all the good and true of all the 
ages, the good of every clime and creed. Now let us erect 
this into a temple so grand, so substantial, so beautiful, that 
to it people shall flock from every religion and from every 
belief. Let us strive for churches so free from dogmatism, 
so hospitable, so useful, that to them shall flock people from 
all the other churches in our land. We ought to have the 
largest and best filled churches in Christendom, Yea, and we 
ought to dud churches in every city and village in our 
country. I want to bring this article right home to every Uni- 
tarian heart. We who are liberal do owe it to society to work 
more for liberal churches in our midst. We have done — 
every one of us has done — something to break down the walls 
of superstition which to-day are everywhere toppling to the 
ground. Now we must help build and support religious 
homes, or these people whom we have helped turn out of 
doors will soon be without places in which to rest their theo- 
logical heads. Let all these, whoever they may be, whether 
ministers or laymen, wherever they may be, whether in Massa- 
chusetts or on the plains of Utah, help build religious homes 
for our people. Let us do this, and I know we can thus 
hasten the coming of the kingdom of heaven upon this earth. 


Spiritual Life. 


Enter into His gates with thanksgiving and into His 
courts with praise. Be thankful unto Him, and bless His 


name.— Psalm c¢. 4. 
& 


It is possible that some time, when we see life in its com- 
pleteness, we shall see just what God saw in the beginning,— 
that it is good. And meanwhile, through trust in God, our 
thanksgiving should be as all-embracing as his love.— Chris- 


tian Leader. 
ae 


A man must not choose his neighbor. He must take his 
neighbor that God sends him. In him, whoever he be, lies 
hidden or revealed a beautiful brother. The neighbor is 
just the man who is next to you at the moment. This love 
of our neighbor is the only door out of the dungeon of self. 


George MacDonald. 
Jt 


Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought ; 

Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still ; 

For the heart from itself kept,— 
Our thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
: Broken to our blind prayer ; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement ; 
For all loss of seeming good,— 
Quicken our gratitude. 
. — W. D. Howells. 


$352 
Literature. 


The Parkman Histories.* 


These two volumes are Nos. I. and II. of 
the new ‘‘Library Edition’’ of Parkman’s 
works, including twelve volumes. A new 
generation of readers has grown up since 
Parkman began to publish these wonderful 
histories of the early days in North Amer- 
ica, and they ought to make the acquaint- 
ance of a scholar who, standing outside of 
the Catholic Church and the nations which 
represent it in the New World, was able to 
speak with the impartial candor of an honest 
historian. His-verdict will be the verdict of 
history. In the first volume he shows how 
Spain and France met in the New World. 
Spain, gloomy and portentous, burdened with 
the tyranny of monks and inquisitors, was 
even then entering on the downward road, at 
the end of which she has now come to disas- 
ter_and ruin. Three hundred and fifty years 
ago commercial despotism in Spain was 
joined to political and religious despotism, 
all industry was hampered by corruption and 
ruinous taxes. Then ‘‘inistress of the Indies, 
Spain swarmed with beggars.’’ She was 
penetrated with disease, but still had ‘‘an 
ominous and appalling strength.’’ France 
was different from Spain then, as now. She 
was full of life. Her monks and priests, 
while persecuting with rack and fagot, were 
fighting against the rising tide of reform, 
but were less brutal and bigoted than the 
Spanish Inquisitors. The two forces met in 
Florida, and the Huguenots were their com- 
mon victims. The story of these unfortunate 
Protestants begins the first volume. The 
remainder and larger part of it is occupied 
by the history of Champlain and his asso- 
ciates, with an account of French adventure 
in North America in the year from 1488, as 
claimed, to 1635. Herein the discovery and 
settlement of the northern regions and the 
various conflicts which ensued are described. 

The second volume takes up the story in 
1635, with the coming of the Jesuits and the 
establishment of their missions. Critics dis- 
cuss the question whether exciting history is 
read mainly for the sake of information or 
to gratify the instinct which impels people to 
read romances. Undoubtedly, this volume 
has been read, and will be for generations to 
come, because it furnishes one of the most 
exciting stories of adventure, of cruelty and 
heroism, of superstition and_ self-sacrifice, 
ever written. While Mr. Parkman cherished 
no illusions concerning the work of the 
Jesuits, he was able to give them full credit 
for the amazing qualities which they brought 
to bear upon the conversion of the Indians. 

To them it was not merely the conversion 
of humanity that engaged their interest. 
They were face to face with the prince of 
demons himself. He was in command in the 
Indian camps. It was he who instigated 
them to devilish cruelty. He was the arch- 


* PIONEERS of FRANCE IN THE NEw Worip. FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND IN NortH America. PartI. By Francis 
Parkman, Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00. 

THE Jesuits In NorTH AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. FRANCE AND ENGLAND in Nortu AMERICA. 
Part II. Illustrated. By Francis}_Parkman. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
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enemy, not only of God and his holy angels, 
but of the church and of the order to which 
they belonged. They fought against him 
with courage. They endured hardships. 
They suffered the most cruel torments. They 
sought by wiles and in open warfare to rescue 
souls from his dominion. They died as 
gladly in this warfare as any soldiers charg- 
ing the enemy on the field of battle or 
storming the ramparts of a hostile city. We 
gladly call the attention of a new generation 
of readers to these classics of North Ameri- 
can history. 


Tue SToRY OF GOosTA BERLING. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof 
by Pauline Bancroft Flach. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.75.— American readers 
have hitherto known little or nothing of 
Selma Lagerlof; but it is now five years since 
she published the remarkable volume of pro- 
vincial tales which gained for the writer a 
prize, the encouragement of the crown prince, 
and a high place among the best novelists of 
the northern countries. The tales are now 
translated into English; but it will not be 
easy, at first, for the reader to understand 
these transcriptions of a life far removed 
from the practical interests of ordinary so- 
ciety. The translator tells us that they are 
founded on actual occurrences, and depict the 
life in the province of Varmland at the be- 
ginning of the present century. Yet, in 
spirit, we seem rather to be taken back to 
some Homeric age of Scandinavia, when pas- 
sions and ambitions and deeds were on a 
larger scale, and when men drank, loved, 
raged mightily, with small regard of others 
or of consequences. The book is an epic, 
a prose poem rather than a novel; and Gosta 
Berling is a Tannhauser, capable of great 
sinning, great repentance, and heroic re- 
quital. Miss Lagerlof interprets the wild 
legends of her country with vivid imagina- 
tion, and her settings of gloomy forest and 
mysterious lakes fit the strange tales. There 
is ever a close connection between nature and 
the passions of men. ‘‘He who will see how 
everything hangs together must leave the 
towns, and live in a lonely hut at the edge 
of the forest: then he will learn to notice 
nature’s every sign, and understand how the 
dead things depend on the living.’’ This 
Miss Lagerlof seems to have done in very 
truth. 


THE StToRY oF LITTLE JANE AND Mr. By 
M. KE. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.—The story of one’s vanished childhood, 
if told simply and naturally, with justice 
done to a child’s understanding of the values 
and relative proportions of life, is a story 
that appeals to others with universal signifi- 
cance. When it unrolls itself afresh, after 
the lapse of half a hundred years, its joys 
are illuminated by that later knowledge which 
can look before and after, as childhood itself 
cannot, its sorrows are tenderly softened, its 
friendships are appreciated, and its dreams 
have grown infinitely touching. The writer 
of this look backward has succeeded in mak- 
ing her reminiscences interesting, however 
slight they may be; and one believes every 
word of it from beginning to end, helped, 
by the charming, old - fashioned 
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Just Published 


OUR UNITARIAN 
_.. GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


.» CONTENTS .. 


Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. . 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


For sale by booksellers. 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


A NEW BOOK 


BY 


HORATIO W. DRESSER, 


Author of “The Power of Silence,” “The 
Perfect Whole,” “In Search of a Soul.” 


VOICES OF HOPE 


CONTENTS: The Problem of Life; 
The Basis of Optimism; Character 
Building; The Skeptic’s Paradise; 
The Omnipresent Spirit; The Prob- 
lem of Evil; The Escape from Sub- 
jectivity; Love; The Spiritual Life; 
The Christ; The Progressing God. 


$1.50, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 FRANKLIN ST., 
Boston, Mass, 
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picture of the two little girls which is the 
frontispiece. It would be a pleasure to know 
the author’s name. The initials ‘‘M. Big? 
given on the title-page, are, doubtless, the 
“*Me”’ of the title itself. 


Miscellaneous. 


The friends of Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
are numerous in every city of every State 
from Maine to California and from Canada 
to Texas. Each one of them would be in- 
terested to see and glad to own the attractive 
calendar just issued by the Lend a Hand 
Society, 14 Bedford Street, Boston, which 
gives reproductions in half-tones of twelve 
characteristic photographs of the Lend a 
Hand president, and as many telling quota- 
tions, printed in fac-simile of his own hand- 
writing. The pictures show him at work in 
his study, giving a lesson in agriculture, 
resting on the sands of the seashore, just 
starting for a journey, etc.; but each has 
something not fully expressed by the others, 
and we could not afford to miss one from the 
number. The calendars are sold for 75 cents 
each, but the warning should be given that 
the edition is limited. 


DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. of Boston have 
published several children’s books in quarto 
form, with full-page colored illustrations, 
which seem especially adapted to the holi- 
day trade. They are good stories by favorite 
authors, and are sold for $1.25 each. Among 
these is Santa Claus on Snow-shoes, a col- 
lection of half a dozen stories by Sophie 
May, whose Prudy and Dotty Dimple stories 
made her name a household word with chil- 
dren of a generation ago, and whose under- 
standing of children and sympathy with their 
ups and downs has never grown less. Old 
Sultan's Thanksgiving is by Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft, who has proved her originality in this 
field by her stories of animal life and ad- 
venture. 
Geraldine is a collection of five stories, vary- 
ing in subject and tone, but all offering good 
and wholesome reading; while Penn Shir- 
ley’s Boys in Clover relates the romantic 
experiences of a lost child, and the happi- 
ness she brought to the family fortunate 
enough to receive her as an inmate. 


The Magazines. 


L’Echo de la Semaine is a bright journal, 
published in Boston. It appears weekly, 
and discusses topics of current interest, espe- 
cially in the world of literature and art, re- 
produces stories and short articles by the best 
modern authors, and aims to keep its readers 
in touch with the best that is being thought, 
said, or done in the field which it makes its 
own. Many readers of French gave the 
paper a hearty welcome when it first appeared 
one year ago; and with each month its sub- 
scription-list has lengthened, until its suc- 
cess seems to be deservedly secured. The 
subscription price is $2 a year, and it is 
published at 175 Tremont Street. 


The green and gold cover of the holiday 
' Harper's is one of the first indications that 
the Christmas season is near at hand. The 
frontispiece in color is an illustration drawn 
by Howard Pyle for the opening story, “*Old 
Captain,’’ written by Myles Hemenway. 
The war article is ‘‘The Rescue of the 
Winslow,’’ by Lieut. Ernest E. Mead, and 
is well illustrated by drawings and photo- 
graphs. Mr. Ernest F. Fenollosa reviews 
the conditions of civilizations in China and 
Japan, and prophesies ‘‘The Coming Fusion 
of East and West.’’ Jesse Lynch Williams 
contributes a football story, whose hero is on 
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To Any 
College 
Without Cost 


A little book for young 
women and for young 
men; an explanation of 
the plan by which young 
men and girls may ob- 
tain college, university 
or conservatory training 
without its costing them 
a FRnY, and the stories 
of some of those who 
have already done so. 
Free to any address. 


Le ea 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘“A QUARTETTE’’ 
+ OR 
Beautiful New Books 
For Little Folks 


By four of our most popular writers: 


Miss A. G. Plympton’s Gerald and| soPHIE MAY’S 


Santa Claus on Snow-shoes. 


LILY F. WESSELHOEFT’S 
Old Sultan’s Thanksgiving. 


PENN SHIRLEY’S 
Boys in Clover. 


A. G. PLYMPTON’S 
Gerald and Geraldine. 
On fine paper, new type, each book has eight elegant 
colored plates, beautifully bound. 
Price $1.25 each. 


BIBLE STORIES. 


By Miss Mary A. Latuepury, with Introduction by 
BisHop VINCENT. Large type on fine paper, Elegant 
colored plates. Beautifully bound, 


CHILD’S STORY OF BIBLE. 
24 colored plates, price $2.00. 
BIBLE HEROES. 
12 colored plates, price $1.25. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 
12 colored plates, price fr.25. 


“There are many mothers who wish to read the Bible 
to their children who need just this book because they lack 
the power of selection. Miss Lathbury has this power, 
and ee chosen these Bible stories well.”’— The Outlook. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 253 pages. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
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New Books. 


eee Sunset Ridge: 


Poems New and Old. By Jutta WARD 
12m0, gilt top, $1.50. 


HoweE. 


Mrs. Howe is one of the foremost of Ameri- 
can poets in breadth and elevation of view. 
She has selected from her volumes previously 
published the poems which seem to her best, 
and has added many not before included in an 
book, forming a volume which will be highly 
valued by lovers of poetry and by those who 
hold Mrs, Howe in deep and tender regard. 


yAteinicons in the College 
Chapel. 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, D.D., au- 
thor of “Mornings in the College Chapel,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


This volume is made up of brief addresses 
given by Dr. Peabody at the Thursday vesper 
services which have been so attractive a feature 
of college life at Harvard for several years. 
They are somewhat longer than the addresses in 
“Mornings,” but have the same unusual intel- 
lectual, literary, and spiritual qualities which 
made that book so notable. Zhe Expositor of 
London said, ‘“No one of these addresses lacks 
completeness, distinctness, depth, dignity, or 
love.” 


ife and Letters of Paul 
the Apostle. 


By Lyman ABBOTT, D.D., author of “The Evo- 
lution of Christianity,” “Christianity and Social 
Problems,” and “The Theology of an Evolution- 
ist.” 12mo, $1.50. 


A clear and strong presentation of the vari- 
ous conceptions of God which have prevailed in 
organized Christianity, and a forcible statement 
of Paul’s gospel, that God is a father, giving life 
freely to all who will accept it. 


Epes Immortality : 


Two Supposed Objections to the Doc- 
trine.. By WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philos- | 
ophy at Harvard University, and author of 
“Psychology,” “The Will to Believe,” etc. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Dr. James considers here two points supposed 
by some persons to militate against the doctrine 
of human immortality,— physical death and the 
innumerable host of human beings. His treat- 
ment of the subject is original and of profound 
interest, and at times is not only convincing, but 
nobly eloquent. 


ae Essays on Dante. 


By Kart Witte. Translated by C. 
MABEL LAWRENCE, and edited by PHILIP H. 
WICKSTEED. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Hardly any other single scholar has contrib- 
uted more to the revived and deepened study 
of Dante than Dr. Witte has done. His essays 
cover a vast range of investigation, a great 
variety of interest, from a survey of Dante’s 
mental development to a discussion of biograph- 
ical details and the value of ancient commen- 
taries. His essays of most general interest are 
included in this volume, carefully translated, and 
equipped with an admirable introduction and 
useful notes by Mr. Wicksteed, one of the most 
competent of English Dante scholars. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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CLARA BARTON 


LOVTHESP OBLIC: New York, Oct. 31, 1898. 
T have been for some time writing the story of all that I have seen and experienced in connection with my “Red Cross” 


. 


labors, and am now rapidly completing the work. ° 

To answer any inguiries, will state that I have not written nor contributed to any other work, nor do I intend to; an 
the use of my name in any other book, magazine, or periodical, is unauthorized. 3 

In order that subscribers may be certain that they are obtaining my book, they must be sure that the book bears on the 
title-page the imprint of “The American National Red Cross,” a fac-simile of which 
imprint is shown with my signature to this letter. 5 neRIcAN NATIONAL: REDsCp Oss 

A copy of this letter, duly countersigned by the manager in each locality, will RB 4 
be inserted in front of each Prospectus; and agents are specially requested to have each 
purchaser read the same. 

Yours respectfully, 


Of cp AYLI 


This imprint is on the title-page of each copy of my book. 7@— 


THE RED CROSS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. U» & * 


_—_ 


>») ee 


NO WOMA N is more highly honored 


throughout the civilized 
world than Clara Barton, and justly so; for no 
other woman has devoted her life to a nobler 
purpose and carried it out with such unswerv- 
ing fidelity and rare self-sacrifice. Her mission 
has been world-wide. In the Civil War her 
influence was potent on every battlefield from 
Bull Run to Appomattox. Her soothing hand 
was laid upon the brow of the wounded, and 
lifted the head of the dying on both sides in 
the Franco-German War. She organized and 
conducted the relief of the suffering Armenians 
in 1896, and a little later hastened to aid the 
starving reconcentrados in Cuba, continuing her 
efforts throughout the conflict which followed. 
For a full generation she has stood, and still 
stands, a grand exemplar of the broadest hu- 
manitarianism. Wherever war, pestilence, fire, 
flood, or famine, have touched the human race 
to shatter and destroy, Clara Barton has ap- 
peared to soothe and save. Her supreme 
services have been widely recognized. She 
wears the Iron Cross of Germany, the Gold 
Cross of Baden, and other insignia bestowed 


NO WO RK ever written is more unique 


and fascinating than Clara 
Barton’s Great Book. Just consider what 
wonderful opportunities she has had for obser- 
vation. Her life has been passed between 
the lines of battle. Serried ranks of infantry 
have opened to let her pass. Cavalry charges 
have turned aside and swept around her. In 
the midst of siege and sortie, she has been 
immune,—a privileged person. Her red badge 
of charity takes her anywhere, everywhere. 
For her there are no foes: all are friends, and 
her welcome is sure because of her heaven-sent 
mission. No soldier or civilian, living or dead, 
has seen so much of both sides of so many 
wars as she. Not Grant nor Lee, not Bismarck 
nor Bazaine, not Shafter nor Toral, have seen 
and heard and been through what this one 
woman has experienced. And she has been, 
not only an observer, but a writer as well. 
For years she has kept a faithful record of 
what has happened around her. Though often 
pressed to give it to the world, her duties would 
not permit the literary work required for selec- 
tion, revision, and editing. But now, when 


upon the good and brave; yet none of these there seems to come a brief lull in her life-work, 
decorations are needed to distinguish her as a woman of mark. She she pauses for a little rest, and gives us the most fascinating and 


has b hastened and tified by the whol ld’s suffering, and ital ions of h 
stands a shining figure in the century. gemminiseences in this MOST REMARKABLE BOOK. 


TO A G E N TS What a magnificent selling opportunity is here presented! Hardly a word of praise need be spoken regarding 
e 


this matchless work. Every element of popularity and success is present. The Writer is a woman of 

world-wide celebrity and high literary ability. The Plan and Scope of the book is as broad as humanity itself. The Theme is of absorbing pres- 
ent interest. The Details are of the most fascinating quality. The Character of the narrative is official and authoritative. The Volume 
itself, simply as a specimen of mechanical execution, is a delight to the eye, while The Superb Illustrations picture many curious, strange, and 
thrilling scenes never before revealed to the public gaze. 

The title practically tells the story. Every one has heard of THE RED CROSS; every one wants to know more about it, especially when 
the recital takes the shape of a permanent and valuable official record of the great happenings in the history of the human race. 

With all its wealth of text and illustration, THE RED CROSS, though bearing every mark of expense, is remarkably reasonable in price. 
Here are the figures for the superb Royal Octavo Volume of over 600 pages and 100 full-page plates : — 


Autograph Edition, Blue and Gold, Gold Top, : 5 $3.50 


Autograph Edition, Half Morocco, Gold Top, - . 4 5 4.50 


Autograph Edition, Full Morocco, Full Gold Edges, : 5.50 


HOW TO ORDER. Send fifty cents with order, and the beautiful volume in either style you may prefer will be sent on approval, 


; postage paid, to any part of the United States. If found to be entirely satisfactory, you are then to remit 
balance on receipt of the volume. Address all communications to 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, * Ranger*® 58 William Street, New York City. 
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the losing side, for a wonder, but who finds 
that even such defeat may have its compen- 
sations. There are several other short stories 
by Bret Harte, Mary T. Van Denburgh, 
Fiona McLeod, and Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
whose name appears also with a poem. It 
is an interesting number. 


The cover of the Christmas number of the 
Century was designed by Tissot, the famous 
French artist, and represents the visit of the 
wise men to the child Jesus. ‘The first of 
Lieut. Hobson’s papers on ‘‘The Sinking of 
the Merrimac’’ appears, fully illustrated by 
pictures, maps, etc., and is well seconded by 
Capt. Sigsbee’s story of ‘‘The Explosion, ’’ 
in which he describes his own experiences, 
and states his personal convictions as to its 
cause. The prize poem in the Century’s 
competition for college graduates, ‘‘The 
Road ’twixt Heaven and Hell,’’ by Anna 
Hempstead Branch, is printed, with illustra- 
tions by Henry McCarter. There are a num- 
ber of articles appropriate to the holiday 
season. Mr. S. D. Collingwood, a relative 
of the author of Alice in Wonderland, con- 
tributes a paper on ‘‘Some of Lewis Car- 
roll’s Child Friends,’’ containing many of 
his inimitable letters to little girls;/and 
there are good stories or articles by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Jacob A. Riis, and others. 


The American Journal of Sociology for 
November contains: ‘‘Chicago Vacation 
Schools’’ (illustrated), by O. J. Milliken; 
‘*The Movement for Vacation Schools,’’ by 
Sadie American; ‘‘Concerning a Form of 
Degeneracy’’ (I.), by Alexander Johnson; 
‘“*Sanity in Social Agitation,’’ by Albion 
W. Small; ‘‘The Beginnings of Owner- 
ship,’’ by Thorstein Veblen; ‘‘Studies in 
Political Areas’’ (III.), by Friedrich Ratzel; 
‘*Seminar Notes’’; ‘‘Methodology of the 
Social Problem,’’ by Albion W. Small. 
The first two articles, illustrated, concerning 
vacation schools, will interest all people who 
care for social reforms which really work. 
They show how the vacation schools sug- 
gested in Cambridge twenty-five years ago, 
and begun in Boston thirteen years ago, are 
spreading in the large cities, and doing 
inestimable service. All the other articles 
are well written and valuable; but, for moral 
purposes, Mr. Small’s article on ‘‘Sanity in 
Social Agitation’’ stands at the head. It is 
wise, sound, and much needed. In the other 
articles and the departments there is much 
valuable information. 


Books Received. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
A Young Volunteer in Cuba. By Edward Stratemeyer. 


pe Me to You. Poems by Lilian Gertrude Schuman. 


prime Wyman. By Sophie May. $1.25. 
From Copeland & Day, Boston. 
The Man who worked for Collister. $1.25. 
From Damrell & Upham, Boston, 
More Rhymes. By Edith Leverett Dalton. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Bostov. 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and War. $125. 
From Benjamix H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
Problems in Arithmetic, For pgs Se 
F; Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
From Day to Day, Compiled by Theodora W. Woolsey. 
Joel, a Boy of Galilee. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 
From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
Voices of Hope. eo Be ane ee 
D.C. Hea 0., Boston. ; 
La Question ne Par Alexandre Dumas, fils. Edited 
by George H. Henning. 30 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A History of the People of the Netherlands. By Petrus 
pou Blok, Translated by Oscar A. Bierstadt and 
t 5 
pec eee of New England. By Rey. 
ieee & Brothers, New York 
er rothers, New : 
In the ee Cand, By A. Henry Savage Landor. 


$9.00. “ 
ia. By Sven Hedin. $10.00. 
Oia phos Take. By pela mela Fi 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The Paes Kpostolic Age. By Lucius Waterman, aD 
With an Introduction by Henry Codman Pottér, D.D. 


$2.00, 


Lyman P. 
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From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Recollections of the Civil War. By Charles A. Dana. 


$2.00. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New Vork. 
A Book of Dogs. By E. Nesbit and Winifred Austen. 


From Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 


Pemberton; or, One Hundred Years Ago. By Henry 
Peterson. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Un Pas Seul. For the piano, By Karl Andersen. 
Castles in the Air. Waltz. For the piano. By T. H. 


Rollinson, 
Dance of the Gnomes. By Alex. W. A. Heyblom. 
Trankadillo. Words by F. E. Weatherly.- Music by 
.L. Molloy, 
editation. Forthe piano. By Frederic Knight Logan. 
Repentance. Sacred Song. By Charles Gounod. 
Bagatelle. For the piano. By A. C. Knight. 
h, ask me not. Morceau de Salon. By Richard 
Goerdeler. 
Madrigal. For the piano, By Theodore Lack, 
The Bird and the Minstrel. For the piano. By Edward 
Harmston. 


From F. Fischer & Co., New York. 
The New-born King. Christmas Song. Words by Rev. 
William Livingston. Music by Victor Dammerel. 


HYMNS. (/ust Published.) 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light-on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 


POEMS. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


| LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


No better gift books than the above, “Hymns” 
and “ Poems” being especially adapted for the 
holiday season, “‘Light on the Cloud” for time 
of bereavement and sorrow, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 FRANKLIN ST., Boston, 
104 EAST 20TH ST., NEw YorK. 


Gift Booklets. 


Handsome in Form. Popular and Inspiring 
in Contents. 


“We especially commend these little books to young 
men and fanien for their uplifting influence.”’—Boston 
Home Journal. 


A Merry Christmas. 

Growing Old. By : 

The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 

Love Does It All. By Ida Lemon Hildyard. 

Culture without College. By William C. Gannett. 

The Happy Life. By Minot J. Savage. 

Green Pastures and Still Waters. By William 
C. Gannett. : 

Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. 

Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M, Tschudy. 

The Home. By Phebe M. Butler. 

Serenity. By James H. West. 

Beauty of Character. By Paul R. Frothingham. 

The Quest of the Holy Grail. By Charles F. 
Bradley. ; ; 

Home to the Ideal. By Frederic A, Hinckley. 

Life-Pictures. By Leon O. Williams. 


By John W. Chadwick. 


& i dhelpful._ An inspiration to higher think- 
nar tii ety ournal of Education. 
Paper, choice edition, silk-stitched, white or 
tinted covers, put up in entitled envelopes, 
15 cents each. (Eight to one address for 


$1.00.) 


Send for our list of cloth-bound books, motto cards, etc., 
appropriate for holiday use. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


79 Milk Street, = - “ = 
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Holiday Books. 


The Fair God. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By LEw 
WALLACE, author of “Ben-Hur,” etc. Holz 
day Edition. Superbly illustrated with 4o 
full-page photogravures, 76 head-pieces, 76 
rubricated initials, and tail-pieces, by Eric 
PAPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $7.00. 


The House of the 
Gables. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edt- 
ion. With 20 full-page photogravures by 
MaupD A. Cowles and GENEVIEVE COWLES, 
and many head-pieces and initials. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Beginnings of New Eng= 
land. 


By JoHN Fiske. Jllustrated Edition. Con- 
taining portraits, maps, facsimiles, contem- 
porary views, prints, and other historic 
material. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Life of our Lord in Art. 


With Some Account of the Artistic Treatment 
of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By Es- 
TELLE M. HuRLL. With about 100 illustra- 
tions. Uniform with Miss Hurll’s edition of 
Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 8vo, $3.00. 


A Child’s History of Eng= 


land. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Holiday Edition. 
With 48 full-page engravings from photo- 
graphs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $2.50. A beautiful book, 
profusely illustrated with admirable pictures 
of castles, cathedrals, abbeys, battlefields, etc. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth. 


A Notable Story of Washington’s Campaign 
in New Jersey in 1778. By Evererr T. Tom- 
LINSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Caleb West, Master Diver. 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH. Illustrated. 
Twenty fifth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is a long time since we have met with so satisfactory 
a book. ... This is a story in which we have much of the 
excitement of the novel of adventure allied to a story of 
pee type, as pure as it is beautiful.”—The Speaker, 
ondon, 


Penelope’s Progress. 
By Kate Dovuctas WiceIn. In unique 
Scottish binding. Twentyjifth Thousand. 
16mo, $1.25. 


“We succumb at once to, her bright, vivacious, uncon- 
ventional style, her wit that is never rollicking, her 
humor that is never broad, but refined and tender.”?— 
Christian World, London. : 


The Charming Sally. 


Privateer Schooner of New York. <A Tale of 


Seven 


1765. A story of the stirring time of the 
Stamp Act. By JAmEs Oris. With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Dorothy Deane. 


A delightful Christmas Story for Girls. By 
ELLEN OLNEY Kirk. With illustrations 
and a decorative cover. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Little Jane 


and me. 

A charming Story of Girl Life in New York 
City Fifty Years Ago. By M. E. Witha 
delightful, old-fashioned picture of “Jane and 
Me” and a pretty cover. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosron. 
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In our Lane. 


There’s a little gray bird in the apple-tree, 
And every day, 
When I go to play, 
I stand for a minute to hear him sing ; 
And I peek for the nest where the apples cling, 
And look for his home that he’s hid from me, 
Where the big red apples cling. 
And early, early, when daylight comes, 
I watch the sun- 
Flecks, one by one. 
I lie for a minute, and think how sweet 
It is to live in this little street, 
With a pretty bird to feed with crumbs 
And a boy next door, and things to eat. 
Once mother said, ‘‘ Who loves you true?”’ 
I didn’t say 
Just right away, 
But stood for a minute, then said, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
The cunning little gray bird, I guess!” 
But I don’t think mother meant ¢at. Do you? 
—St, Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


Alma’s Great Happening. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


‘*T’ve been to the County Fair, and rode 
on the pony that took the prize; and he 
threw me,’’ said Johnny. 


‘*T saw Gen. Scott when he went through | 


on the cars,’’ said Alma. 

‘*T fell off the haystack once, and sprained 
my ankle,’’ said Johnny. 

“‘T came all the way to Buffalo in a 
stage, ’’ said Alma. 

‘‘T was in a runaway, 
killed,’’ said Johnny. 

This settled it. In nothing that had ever 
happened to Alma had there been the excite- 
ment of danger or hurt. But Johnny, if he 
kept on, could tell of a dozen things which 
made your eyes open wide and your heart 
almost stand still. 

The small girl had come for a short visit 
to her cousin on the farm. Everything upon 
or about it was delightful. The only draw- 
back to her enjoyment was this depressing 
fact of her never having been in danger. 
Her happenings were interesting, but tame 
and unexciting. 

There was some comfort when it was de- 
cided that she was to return home in the 
canal packet. Johnny had never ridden on 
a packet, and it was easy to see that he was 
inclined to look with respect on a little girl 
who was to take quite a long journey on one. 

“*1’d get them to let me ride on one of the 
horses,’’ he said. ‘‘But, of course, they 
wouldn’t think of letting a girl do that.’’ 

Uncle Steven had charge of the little 

lassie, and she found the trip a very pleasant 
one. It was exciting when they came to 
a lock, or a ‘‘low bridge,’’ or stopped to 
change horses. 
_ Go and ask your grandmothers, little ones, 
if they ever travelled in a canal packet. For 
Alma herself now has soft gray hair, and 
tells this story to grandchildren of her own; 
for what I am telling you took place more 
than forty years ago. 

But the crowning interest was when they 
came to one of the towns which lay on the 
route. People would gather on banks and 
bridges to see the packet come in. As it 


an ’most got 
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glided into Rochester, Uncle Steven said, — 
‘‘You stay here, my girlie; and I will go 


on shore, and get you some apples and nuts. rf 


For a few minutes Alma sat where her 
uncle had left her, near the bow of the boat. 
Then she got up, and walked toward the 


stern. She watched to see the horses brought 
out. There were always three to draw the 
packet. They kept up a slow trot on the 


tow-path all day. 

The three which were being taken off had 
been two bays and one white. While wait- 
ing to see what the next three would be, she 
saw that the boat, which had just passed 
under a bridge, was drifting back, so that, 
by putting out her hands, she could touch the 
bridge. 

She gave a little push, and was amazed to 
see that she, a little mite of a girl, could 
move that whole boat. A harder push, —yes, 
she actually had to take a step as it moved 
under her. 

There was no one very near; and she kept 
on pushing, slowly taking step after step. 

Then—a scream and a splash! She had 
come to the end of the boat, and there was 
nothing left to step on. For a moment her 
little hands clung to the edge of the bridge; 
and then she went down, down -in the deep 
water. 

She did not lose consciousness at all, but 
thought, ‘‘Now—Uncle Steven won’t have to 
buy me any more apples!’’ 

Then she’ felt herself seized, and heard the 
voice of a colored boy who had made friends 
with her on the boat :— 

“*Ve pore little missy! 
—suah!’’ 

Plenty of people were running toward her, 
Uncle Steven fastest of all. She was kissed 
and hugged and made much of by the ladies 
on the packet. 

But one of her first thoughts, long before 
her dry clothes were on, was, — 

“*Now I can say to Johnny, ‘I fell off the 
packet into the canal, and was ’most 
drowned!’ ”’ 


The Bitds’ Party. 


’Most drownded, 


It had been raining all night. Then the 
wind blew cold, and froze the raindrops on 
the trees, till every branch and twig was 
turned into an icicle. They all sparkled and 
glittered like diamonds; and Tom and Prissy 
thought the world looked like a big, splen- 
did palace. They kept calling mamma to 
come to the window and look. 

““Yes, dearies: it’s beautiful,’’ said 
mamma. ‘‘Only I can’t help thinking, What 
will become of the poor little birds???’ 

Then she explained that, when the ground 
is covered with snow, the birds live on 
worms and other insects that hide under the 
bark of trees; but, when the trees are coated 
with ice, their poor, little bills cannot break 
through this hard crust. The children were 
greatly interested. 

“I wish we could feed them,’? said Prissy. 
‘*Couldn’t we give them a party, mamma???’ 

Mamma said, ‘‘Yes,’’ and offered to fur- 
nish the refreshments. She told them that, 
in cold weather, birds liked nothing better 
than a bit of fat meat. So the children hung 
a piece of pork in the old apple-tree, and 
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then watched from the window to see the 
birds’ party begin. 

The first visitor was a little bird in a blue 
coat and a neat white vest. He ran up and 
down the tree, and cried, ‘‘Hark!’’ two or 
three times before he ventured to taste the 
refreshments. Mamma said this was a nut- 
hatch. 

After him came a flock of prettily dressed 
little birds, in black velvet hoods, all sing- 
ing, ‘‘Chick-a-dee-dee!’’ together. 

Their voices were sweet. But I am sorry 
to say their manners were really rude; for 
one began his dinner alone, and drove away 
all the others who tried to get a taste. When 
he had finished, another came and ate in the 
same selfish fashion, and so on till each one 
had dined. Then they all flew away to- 
gether, singing their favorite tune. 

Then came dear little Jenny Wren, in her 
trim brown suit, and then Mr. Woodpecker, 
in a fine red fez, and then Miss Creeper, 
dressed very plainly, but neatly and taste- 
fully. 

So the birds kept coming; and the party 
only ended when night fell and the refresh- 
ments were all gone. But the children and 
mamma, too, enjoyed it so,much that they 
agreed to have just such a party every day 


till the cold weather was over.— Youth’s 
Companion. 
What the Little Brown Bird Said. 


It was such a beautiful little hat! It was 
soft and gray, and had a tiny gray bird tilt- 
ing among the bows of ribbon, for all the 
world as if he were just going to swell his 
little throat and burst into singing! 

“It’s the loveliest. hat there is in 
Madame’s windows!’’ Leigh Tappan said, 
nodding her small, positive head, decisively. 
‘*And I’m going to have it on my head next 
Sunday!”’ 

‘“Why, Leigh Tappan, anybody’d think 
you just had to beckon to it, and it would 
come and sit right down on the top o’ your 
head!’’ Ellie Crane cried, laughing. 

‘*Well, then, anybody’d think right. I’m 
going to beckon to it, and you’ll see it a- 
sitting. You wait, Ellie Crane!’’ 

The little girls were on their way to 
school. Going home that noon, Leigh ran 
into Madame’s to look at the dainty gray 
hat ‘‘near to.”’ 

‘*Can I try it on?’’ she asked eagerly. 

Madame beamed down into the eager face 
graciously. Judge Tappan’s little girl could 
““try on’’ anything,— certainly, certainly! 
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Wouldn’t she like to have it sent up home 
for her mother to see? Just as well as not! 

‘*No’m,’’ Leigh said. ‘‘Oh, no’m; but 
Ill tell her about it, and I know she’ll let 
me have it. It’s gray, just like my new 
jacket! Oh! isn’t it lovely?’’ 

She was looking at the dainty little maiden 
in the mirror, and a little wave of shy color 
crept over her cheeks. It was becoming, 
and the little gray bird certainly would sing 
in a minute. 

“*T know she’ll let me have it,’’ she called 
back to Madame from the door. 

Ellie was waiting outside. 

‘You haven’t got it on!’’ she anrounced 
triumphantly. 

‘“*Tisn’t Sunday. You just wait!’ 

“Well, I will; but I wouldn’t wear it,— 
not with that dear little dead birdie on it! 
Don’t you believe you’ll feel like a—a mur- 
d’rer, Leigh Tappan?’’ 

“Ho! the idea! I didn’t kill it. That’s 
just because you belong to Miss Peabody’s 
“Bird Defenders.’ I’m glad I don’t. I was 
going to join; but I shan’t now,—not if I 
can’t wear that little gray bird on my hat. 
Don’t she let you wear aigrets or wings or 
anything, Ellie Crane?’’ 

‘*We don’t want to wear ’em,’’ Ellie said 
stoutly. ‘‘We’ve promised not to. It would 
make us feel like being glad to have the 
little birds murdered, and we’re just as sorry 
as we can be.’’ 

**Well, so’m I sorry, —all ’xcept that little 
gray bird at Madame’s; and that’s all killed 
a’ready. J can’t help it.”’ 

**Ves, you can help it, Leigh,’’ said little 
Ellie, gently. ‘‘ Anyway, you can help hav- 
ing its little brothers and sisters killed. 
You needn’t ’pear to believe it’s right.’’ 

Leigh felt cross. She twitched her shoul- 
ders impatiently. 

‘*What harm’ll it do, 
wear that little gray bird, 
killed?’’ 

“*Tt’s ‘con-senting un-to it,’’’ Ellie said 
slowly. ‘‘That’s what Miss Peabody says, — 
‘con-senting un-to it.’ You ‘con-sent un-to 
it,’ if you wear the gray birdie in your 
hat..”’ 

‘‘Then I’ll ‘con-sent un-to it,’ I guess, if 
that’s all!’’ laughed Leigh, mimicking 
Ellie’s grave emphasis. 

Judge Tappan’s wife was an invalid, and 
the little daughter of the house had things 


Ellie Crane, if I 
now it’s all 


about as she liked them. 


‘Ves, yes, dear, if you like it,’’ Mrs. 
Tappan said about the hat. Her white face 
was pinched with pain; and she drew long, 
weary, patient breaths. It tired her to think 
even about the ‘‘lovely little gray hat.’’ 
‘‘Take Marie down with you to see about 
it. She has good taste, and so has my 
little girl,’’? she added lovingly. ‘‘I can 
trust her. ’’ 

Leigh had ‘‘beckoned,’’ and the little 
gray hat was coming to her! She went out 
on the cool veranda to sit and ‘‘make be- 
lieve’’ learn her French lesson, and the very 
first sentence she saw was ‘‘Un nouveau 
petit chapeau’’; but there was no little soft 
bird on it! 

Another one, though,—a tiny brown bird, 
—sat on the white lilac-bush, and sang to 
her. He was tilting slowly up and down, up 
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and down; and there were odd little minor 
notes in his song. -Leigh had a strange 
fancy that he was singing to keep from cry- 
ing. And, if he had been gray instead of 
brown, how much he’d have looked like— 
Ho! what an idea! He couldn’t even be 
a brother or sister. He was alive enough: 
what did he want to cry for? 

The little brown bird sang on, and on went 
Leigh’s queer fancies. He was telling her 
something sorrowful—hush !—about his little 
brown wife and two little brown babies he 
loved. 

““They killed them—killed them—killed 
them,’’ sang the sorrowful little voice to 
Leigh. ‘‘My little nest is empty now.’’ 

Leigh felt a choke in her throat. Some- 
thing bright and round plashed down on 
“*Un nouveau petit chapeau. ’’ 

**My little brown wife is dead—is dead— 
is dead—is dead! My little brown babies, 
too!’?’ 

‘*Ts—is—anybody going to wear ’em on 
their hats?’’ faltered Leigh, brokenly. But 
the supper-bell was ringing; and the lilac 
bush was untenanted by a little, tilting, 
brown bird. Had Leigh been asleep? Any- 
way, she was awake now. 

After supper she hurried down to Mad- 
ame’s without Marie. 

‘*T don’t want the little gray hat,’’ she 
announced bravely, trying not to look at it, 
“‘unless you can take off the gray birdie. 
I—I—should feel like a murd’rer with that 
On.” 

‘*Mercy! What is mademoiselle saying? 
Take off the little gray bird? But no,—cer- 
tainly no! That would spoil the hat!’’ 

‘*Then I don’t want it,’’ Leigh said firmly. 


‘*Tt would keep a-singing, ‘My little brown |’ 


wife is dead!’ to me all the time. I’m 
going to join Miss Peabody’s ‘Bird De- 
fenders,’ and you can’t wear ’em then. 
Good-by, Madame!’’ 

The next Sunday Ellie was watching 
Leigh’s pew curiously. Yes: there she 
came, with the beautiful gray— Why! there 
wasn’t any little bird on it at all!—Avzmnze 
Hamilton Donnell, in Zion’s Herald. 


Child-life in Japan. 


‘““The Zittle children are the most character- 
istically Japanese of all Japanese sights, ’’ 
says a writer, who, like all sojourners in 
that ‘‘paradise for babies,’’ was impressed 
with the exuberance of joyous children, — 
their charming cleanliness (being dipped 
twice in every twenty-four hours in the 
bath), their gladsomeness, their amiability, 
their invariable politeness, —for the Japanese 
parent has contempt for an ill-bred child, — 
the quaintness of their attire, their £70705 
being fashioned after the same pattern of 
their elders, with the addition of the charm- 
bag dangling from the side, holding the 
talisman that shall guard it from the whirl- 
ing jimrikisha and other dangers, and also 
a metal ticket, with name and address, to 
guard against being ‘‘lost, strayed, or stolen. ’’ 

Among the many strange customs of this 
interesting country is that of using the elder 
sister’s back in lieu of a baby-cab, this little 
back having been fitted for its burden from 
the time the child could walk by having 
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a doll}'strapped, papoose - fashion, upon it, 
until she could carry it steadily and care- 
fully; and then she is given the outdoor 
charge of the infant, sometimes at the early 
age of five or six years. One is surprised to 
find that this little burden in no wise inter- 
feres with the enjoyment of the bearer: she 
walks or runs or jumps or plays ‘‘hop- 
scotch,’’ with apparently not a thought of 
the little, bobbing head upon her back, 
which, when it grows weary of bobbing, 
makes a pillow of the nape of the soft neck, 
and sleeps peacefully on. In the game of 
“*Bounce the Ball,’’ a writer wittily expresses 
a desire to rechristen the game, and call it 
‘*Bounce the Baby.’’—Scattered Seeds. 


A little Boston girl, only three years old, 
who had had no experience in the matter of 
broken limbs beyond that afforded by the 
casualties in her family of dolls, had the 
misfortune to fall and break her own arm; 
and, as soon as she discovered what had 
happened to her, she cried out, ‘‘O mamma, 
will it drop off??? ‘‘No, darling,’’ the 
mother answered. ‘‘I will hold it so that it 
will not hurt you till the doctor comes, and 
he will fix it all right.’’ ‘‘Well, mamma,’’ 
the little one said, pressing her lips together, 
and trying to be brave, ‘‘do hold on tight, 
so that the sawdust won’t run out.’’— VYouth’s 
Companion. 


FOSTER & CO. 


(Wiliam S. Foster) 
have taken the store 
No. 32 West Street, 
‘Boston, where they 
will show a_ choice 
assortment of 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, GOLD 
JEWELRY, AND STERLING 
SILVERWARE. 
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Unmounted photographs of the 
great art works of the world. 
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Artistic, but inexpensive. 


Framing and Photo. Mounting to Order. 
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338 Washington St. (one flight). 
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Good News. 


Heir of the Ages. 


Heir of all the ages, I, — 

Heir of all that they have wrought! 
All their store of emprise high, 

All their wealth of precious thought ! 


Every golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its lustre on my way; 
All their labors, all their prayers, 

Sanctify this present day. 


Heir of all that they have earned 
By their passion and their tears; 

Heir of all that they have learned 
Through the weary, toiling years. 


Heir of all the faith sublime 

On whose wings they soared to heaven, 
Heir of every hope that time 

To earth’s fainting sons hath given. 


Aspiration pure and high, 
Strength to do and to endure: 
Heir of all the ages, I,— 
Lo, Iam no longer poor! 
—Julia C. R, Dorr. 


The Peace Conference. 


The last time I saw Mr. Washington Irv- 
ing I thanked him for the pleasure he had 
given us in the last volume of his Life of 
Washington, which describes the making of 
the Constitution and Washington’s terms in 
the Presidency. Mr. Irving expressed him- 
self as well pleased that I said this, adding, 
with a shade of sadness, that it was much eas- 
ier to make what he called the ‘‘rub-a-dub’’ 
of history interesting than prosperous peace. 

This is, alas! painfully true,—so true that 
we all accept Montesquieu’s maxim, — 

‘*Happy is the people whose history is not 
written. ’’ 

This is as true of contemporary history, — 
the history well told by the magazines and 
newspapers, as it is of the work of the Gib- 
bons and Humes and Michelets and Motleys 
and Irvings. And to-day any one of us 
knows that he turns to a new account of the 
storm of the heights above Santiago with zest 
with which he does not read of the plans for 
the conference at Brussels. Fortunate, in- 
deed, the reader who knows when or what 
that conference is to be. 

It would be safe to say that there is no 
journal except Mr. Trueblood’s—be it daily 
or monthly—which has given an hundredth 
part as much space to this conference as to 
the history, present or past, of the Cuban 
War. 

All the same is it true that the tsar 
would not have dictated his manifesto, as 
noble as it was unexpected, but that our 
Hundred Days’ War was happily ended. 
There is no time so good for a proposal so 
grand as his as the moment when statesmen 
and people are rejoicing together in the return 
of peace. And precisely because men are 
such children that they run to see a company 
of soldiers while they lay by the tsar’s 
manifesto to be read at a more convenient 
season, on that very account ought every one 
who follows the Prince of Peace make it a 
personal duty to arrest, for the Peace Con- 
ference called by the tsar, the careful atten- 
tion and interest of the country. 
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It appears that so large.a number of the 
greater and lesser powers addressed by the 
tsar have cordially assented to his plan that 
the conference will probably be held at Brus- 
sels in March next. There is time enough 
before that to quicken the somewhat languid 
interest of the people of the great nations of 
the world. And all men and women, who 
really wish that the twentieth century may 
begin the universal peace of Christendom, 
have to ask themselves what they can do 
personally in the quickening. In a country 
like ours, where the People is supreme, over 
Presidents and Cabinets and Senates and 
Houses of Representatives, it would be well 
to call public meetings at the real centres of 
public opinion, where the call of the confer- 
ence could be considered, and where sugges- 
tions could be discussed as to the various 
plans which will be brought before it. 

In the discussion of the manifesto there 
has hardly been enough attention paid to the 
breadth of the proposals made by the Em- 
peror Nicholas. Rightly and naturally, the 
manifesto begins by calling attention to the 
terrible weight, of the military and naval 
establishments of all nations, great and small. 
The manifesto has therefore generally been 
treated as if it were only a proposal for dis- 
arming the nations. Indeed, the ‘‘disarma- 
ment proposal’’ is spoken of as if that were 
its name. 

But any one who reads it carefully sees 
that it goes much further. It is really a 
renewal, with the light of three new cen- 
turies, of the ‘‘Great Design’’ of Henry 
IV.,—a design for the permanent peace of 
Christendom. 

Using what is indeed quite a sufficient 
occasion for the manifesto,—the terrible 
weight of the military and naval services, — 
the tsar simply and bravely urges the oppor- 
tunity for such measures as will make wars 
less frequent, and meet the hopes for univer- 
sal peace. 

‘‘The maintenance of general peace’’ is 
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the object proposed in the first words of the 
manifesto. 

‘‘The means of insuring to all peoples 
a real and durable peace’’ are to be gained 
by the international discussion proposed. 

And he urges the fact that the longings for 
general pacification have been specially pro- 
nounced in the last twenty years. ‘‘The 
preservation of peace has been put forward as 
the object of international policy.’’ And 
the manifesto closes with the noble words that 
‘‘the conference, by the help of God, may 
cement an agreement for consecrating in a 
common purpose the principles of equity and 
right on which rest the security of States 
and the welfare of the nations.’’ e 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


To Learn to See. 


I hear of a new proposal in the line of 
what I may call home education, which will 
interest many of the readers of this column. 

A lady who is, from her experience as a 
teacher, quite competent to speak, says: ‘‘In 
all our schools we find children who cannot 
endure the indoor life required by our pres- 
ent systems, and, in consequence, become 
‘nervous.’ Here is a real physical com- 
plaint, which causes great dislike for book- 
study. But these children will work happily 
all day to find, for instance, new birds or 
new flowers, or to hunt for shells or water- 
worn pebbles. ’’ 

No parent reads these lines who has not 
seen more or less of uneasiness caused by 
confinement in this way. The lady who ad- 
dresses me is proposing to establish a class, 
or classes, to meet the condition of just such 
people. That is to say, she proposes to 
begin by using, and, indeed, quickening, 
the faculties of observation, and to make 
this beginning the centre of the education of 
the children. Children will hark back to 
their books when they have some notion that 
books will help them in their affairs; while, 


mantels. 


A MANTEL BOOK. — 


We published recently a little book which costs you 
nothing if you want it, and which is worth five dollars to 
you if you are meditating the purchase of a mantel. 

It contains sketches, engravings, descriptions, specifica- 
tions, and estimated cost of nearly half a hundred different 
It is full of suggestions and hints. 
range of prices, and shows combinations of over-mantels, 
chimney-pieces, cabinets, and tile-work. 

Understand that it is nota Catalogue of all our styles, 
but merely a guide to some of the more popular patterns. 


It gives the 


It points out the advantages and aims of each design, and 
it is altogether such a book as a clever furnisher can use to great advantage. 
We send this little volume to any address on receipt of three 2-cent stamps to cover postage 
and packing. It is indispensable to the mantel-buyer. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
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without this notion, the book is nothing but 
a taskmaster. 

Such classes as are proposed need not be 
classes for summer only. After getting to- 
gether in the school-room in the morning, all 
parties would be able to use the hours spe- 
Cially reserved for such education in seeing 
what the outside world is, and seeing this 
under such direction as will lead to the real 
use of eyes and ears. Here in Boston, for 
instance,—What is going on in the harbor? 
What is it to have a ship come in? What is 
it to have a ship go out? What is there in 
the Museum of the Natural History Society? 
What does all this arrangement of beasts, 
birds, fish, and insects, mean? What is there 
in the hundred workshops which are around 
Boston? How is it that clocks are made? 
How is it that the electric cars are driven? 

It is easy to see that the training given by 
the sympathy and help of a real educator 
would take many a boy or girl out of the 
misery with which the word ‘‘school’’ is 
now associated. I shall be glad to receive 
any intimation from any parents of their 
wish to co-operate in such classes. 


Correspondence. 


[Have we no readers who can help the gen- 
tleman who writes me the interesting letter 
enclosed? As will be seen, he is in charge 
of the schools in a reformatory. | BG ON 
have been chosen first superintendent of 
schools in this reformatory. The chief prob- 
lem which I have to meet is the selection of 
suitable books. You understand that the sit- 
uation is by no means an easy one. In the 
public schools we have the plastic minds of 
eager, earnest youth, surrounded by home 
influences of desirability, with the control- 
ling desire and interest of the parent to aid 
the child to a full realization of the neces- 
sity of an education. But, in the reforma- 
tory system, the conditions are far different. 
Our pupils come from a stratum in society 
in which the directing, controlling forces of 
the parent, with the desire for good, whole- 
some education, has never been asserted. 
We get, not a child immediately susceptible 
to corrective influences, but a being in the 
form of a man, with desires and habits of 
a lower organism. In other words, these 
men have had experience, but no education. 
Now, then, the great difficulty is to get 
books, for use in the schools, that are simple 
and at the same time books that are not child- 
ish. I am very anxious to make a proper 
selection both for the school and for the 
library, because my success, as well as the 
success of the institution, depends largely 
upon this. Any suggestion that you will 
give, or any aid that you can give us, in 
any way, will be greatly appreciated.”’ . 

... ‘*With constant effort, I am pleased 
to inform you that the association, through 
me, has purchased four hundred and twenty- 
three and one-half acres of ‘Broad Neck’ 
plantation, the site of the Negro Reforma- 
tory, and holds an option on the residue, one 
thousand three hundred and eighty acres, for 
eight months hence, at $8 per acre. There 
are four buildings on the land, which I have 
had repaired. Horses, cow, pigs, and fowl 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Special Offer 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
appreciate the service of its friends who have contributed 
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largely during the present year to increase its subscription 
list. But further effort is necessary to offset the loss in the 
reduction of price, and to enable our only weekly Unitarian paper 
in America to do its proper work. 

To stimulate our friends to new efforts, the publishers offer 
the following premiums to the persons or organizations sending 
us, before March 1, 1899, the largest number of new subscribers 
at $2.00 each. 


Ist. One Cash Premium - -=- §9250.00 

2d. One Cash Premium = = §{00.C0O 

3d. One Cash Premium = = $50.00 

4th. Five Cash Premiums each $25.00 

5th. To each person or organization competing 
and failing to win a premium, 50 cts. 
for each new subscriber. 

6th. Any successful competitor whose list of new 


subscribers, reckoned at fifty cents each, 
would amount to more than the premium, 
shall receive a surplus in cash. 


AMPLE COPIES will be furnished in any reasonable number. 
This offer will remain open until March 1, 1899. But 

the sooner work begins and the more vigorously it is pushed, the 
better, Let the names of subscribers be sent in as fast as ob- 
tained. The Christian Register will be sent to them at once, 
and the names will be credited to the sender as fast as they are 


received. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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have been bought and paid for, and are on 
the property. I purpose receiving twenty-five 
boys during the year 1899. They are to be 
taught farming and brick-making in connec- 
tion with mental and Christian instruction. 
These boys are to be fed and clothed. The 
legislature, which is confidently expected to 
make an appropriation to feed and clothe 
them, will not convene till December, 1899. 
Now any practical interest shown the work 
in its beginning stage will be most oppor- 
tune. If possible, induce your friends to 
help us, be it in never so feeble a way. I 
take occasion to send you a few of our 
‘Christmas Greeting Appeal,’ which be 
pleased to have sent such of your friends 
and acquaintances who may be disposed to 
aid this moral reform of minor negroes in 
the old and poor mother State, Virginia. I 
hope the ladies .in your office are all well, 
and that your physical force may not be less 
a force for exertion in good works than your 
great mind is prolific.’’.. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 


day, November 8. There were _ present 
Messrs. Brown, S. A. Eliot, Fox, Garver, 
Hoar, Hosmer, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Met- 


calf, and Wright, and Mrs. Talbot and Mrs. 
Wells. , 

The treasurer made the folllowing state- 
ment for the month of October :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on Watd October Eecas.cce acca seek eoeeivess $843.55 
Cash from donations........++++ ++ as 1,281.47 
Income on investments... oie 597-75 
SalerombOokstocssice sate ses ne asieeeeine 411.57 

Church Building Loan Fund as 
amount borrowed............+++- 7,000.00 
All Other SOUrCES 20.00 cia05 0200 nde orcs 2.68 
$10,137.02 

EXPENDITURES. 

FOr MiSsiOHALY PUTPOSES ss. 0. cee cece cers ceesecns $5,752.40 
Books, tracts, €tc....+- 500+ sess secesseecseees 1,268.77 
Malatios weno sanitee cence nicewelccaes sleate seins 574.17 
IX DEMGEE Uni sisyc tanec mncenesavelnssileod cance 522.28 
PA Other PAVIRIENES weie cee soisisis es.01? fie ieie einieniore * 3.00 

Cashion hand November aij. cece siessecs cise teas 2,016.40 

$10,137.02 


The amount of temporary loans is $19,000 
to Church Building Loan Fund, including 
the $2,000 brought over from last year. The 
habit of most of the churches of postponing 
their contributions to the end of the financial 
year obliges the treasurer annually to borrow 
money in anticipation of collections. The 
adoption by the churches of prompt and busi- 
ness-like methods of raising the missionary 
funds would obviate this difficulty. 

The report of the Pacific Coast Committee 
had precedence; and, after discussion, it 
was adopted as follows: to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Helena, Mont., #500; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Salem, Ore., $300 ; 
to the First Unitarian Church, Spokane, 
Wash., $350; to the First Unitarian Church, 
San José, Cal., $500; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Berkeley, Cal., $500,— all for the 
year beginning Dec. 1, 1898. Further sums 
were put at the disposal of the secretary for 
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Pomona, Cal., San Diego, Cal., and Seattle, 
Wash. ; and $250 was appropriated for the 
expenses of Unitarian headquarters at San 
Francisco. 

The New England Committee reported an 
appropriation of $150 for Sandwich, Mass., 
and $150 for Castine, Me., both for the year 
beginning Nov. 1, 1898; and small sums 
were placed at the discretion of the secretary 
for Melrose Highlands and West Somerville. 
Applications received from Pembroke, Mass., 
and Mendon, Mass., were referred to the 
administrators of the Hayman Fund. 

On report of the Publication Committee, it 
was ‘‘ Voted, To authorize the secretary to 
publish a series of tracts, No. 8, directed to 
Unitarians.’’ It was ‘‘ Voted, To print in 
the Fourth Series, No. 110, a tract by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, entitled ‘A Plea for Sincer- 
ity.’’’ It was ‘‘Voted, To authorize new 
editions of a number of the publications of 
the Association, including the thirty-seventh 
and thirty-eighth editions of the one-volume 
edition of ‘Channing’s Works. ’’’ 

The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund reported upon the amendments of the 
rules governing the fund which had been sub- 
mitted to the trustees for their advice; and, 
upon their report, it was ‘‘ Voted, To amend 
Rule No. 8, by substituting for the phrase 
‘at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum’ the 
phrase ‘at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent. 
per annum.’’’ The proposed second amend- 
ment was found to be unnecessary, as the 
question raised had already been covered by 
a vote of the directors of the Association, 
May 11, 1897. 

The secretary reported upon the condition 
of several societies in the Southern depart- 
ment; and, upon motion, it was ‘‘ Voted, 
That, in the judgment of this board, it is 
advisable to sell the extra land in Atlanta, 
Ga.’’ The terms of the sale were referred to 
a committee consisting of the president and 
treasurer. , 

The secretary laid before the board an 
application from All Souls’ Church, Lin- 
coln, Neb. ; and a sum not exceeding $600 
was placed at the disposal of the secretary to 
be used toward the support of the minister at 
Lincoln. 

The secretary reported upon the conditions 
at North Platte, Neb. ; and it was ‘‘ Voted, 
That the treasurer be authorized to sell the 
property at North Platte, Neb., and the farm 
owned by the Association in Kansas.’’ The 
secretary presented a catalogue of the por- 
traits in the building of the Association, 
prepared by Rev. R. A. Griffin; and it was 
‘* Voted, That the thanks of the Association 
be presented to Rey. Richard A. Griffin for 
his thorough and accurate work in preparing 
a catalogue of the portraits owned by the 
Association. ’’ 

The treasurer was authorized to borrow 
money, in anticipation of the contribution 
from churches, on notes of the Association 
signed by the treasurer and approved in writ- 
ing by a member of the Finance Committee ; 
and he was further authorized to pledge as 
collateral security for the payment of said 
notes such unrestricted securities of the As- 
sociation as may be necessary. 

Adjourned. 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Sec’y, 
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The Sunday School. 


A compilation by Rev. Frederic A. Hinck- 
ley of Philadelphia, entitled ‘*Readings for 
Sunday-school and Home,’’ is now for sale. 
It is published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, in cloth 
covers. Price, 35 cents a single copy; or $3 
a dozen. It contains forty collections of 
quotations, ranged under subjects drawn from 
all sources, prose and poetry. Mr. Hinckley 
has had this in hand for many years, and has 
also made use of it in his own Sunday- 
schools, so that it comes carefully edited. 
The intention is that it shall be used as sup- 
plementary to the regular opening service in 
the Sunday-school, and for this purpose it is 
admirably adapted. But there are many 
other directions where it will be welcome as 
a stimulus to thought and a help to worship. 
The size and general appearance are much 
like the new Song and Service-book, and 
therefore it makes in a certain sense a com- 
panion volume. 


The bound copies of Every Other Sunday 
represented in Vol. XIII., just out, furnish 
a capital gift for the holidays. One can 
hardly realize how many stories, poems, 
pictures, and varied articles are in such a 
publication until it is examined. For pur- 
poses of home reading to the children, for 
illustration in class-work, and for certain 
needs in the public school instruction, this 
volume offers quite a helpful resource. 
Bound in attractive cloth covers. Price, 75 
cents. 


The regular annual appeal of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society to the churches and 
Sunday-schools and to individual donors has 
been sent out the past week. The officers of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society ex- 
presses the urgent hope that the ministers and 
superintendents will give attention to this 
appeal at an early date. Procrastination in 
this matter often leads to forgetting the 
whole thing; and at the latest moment a hur- 
ried collection is taken, which neither satis- 
fies the minister nor the society. The Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society also entertains 
the faith that there will be a generous re- 
sponse to this appeal for contributions. The 
last year’s record in this direction was very 
gratifying, and stimulates the society to 
new endeavor. ‘There was never a time in 
the history of the Unitarian denomination, as 
now, when the work of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society was so much needed or had 
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such range of activity. If we really want a 
future for our churches and success for our 
liberal faith, we must give loyal and abun- 
dant support to the work of the Sunday School 
Society. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The topics for 1899 are printed artistically 
as a, folder, and will be furnished in any 
quantity at one and one-half cents each and 
postage. Many unions order -these for free 
distribution among members and in the 
church, and post a list of the leaders in the 
vestry. 

The ‘‘Heritage Meeting’? arranged for 
Forefathers’ Day, Wednesday, December 21, 
is meeting with hearty commendation and 
support, and bids fair to be a most note- 
worthy occasion. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


December 11, ‘‘Transmission of Power; 
or, Duty to pass on to Others’’: John xvii. 
22; Luke vi. 38; Matt. v. 16. 

Consult McClure, 1894, p. 423, ‘*‘Capture 
of Niagara,’’ by E. J. Edwards; Cosmopol- 
itan, 1894, p. 527, ‘‘The Diversion of 
Niagara,’’ by C. Brown; Oxtlook, Nov. 16, 
1895, ‘‘Niagara Falls in MHarness,’’ by 
Lyman Abbott; ‘‘Niagara Power Number’’ 
of Cassier’s Magazine (1895) ; find old poem, 
**Song of Steam,’’ beginning 


‘*Harness me down with your iron bands’’; 


the hymn, ‘‘Make Channels for the Streams 
of Love’’; quote from last part of Lowell’s 
“*Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ and Kipling’s 
**McAndrew’s Hymn,’’ in ‘‘Songs of Seven 
Seas.’’ 

This should be a very interesting topic. 
Give out divisions, as ‘‘Belting,’’ ‘‘Wire- 
ropes,’ ‘‘Pneumatic Despatch,’’ ‘‘Boring,’’ 
Se Gable= cars, ». Natural Gas; 2 **Petro- 
leum,’’ ‘‘Electricity,’’ to young men for 
three-minute talks or papers (if they are not 
members of your union, so much the better), 
or ask some electrician to give a talk on the 
topic, requesting that it be popular, not tech- 
nical. Have the great work at Niagara Falls 
as a separate paper. Then have two or more 
young ladies make applications from the 
topic texts, and the minister sum up the 
whole. The secretary will gladly send more 
complete summaries. 


QUOTATIONS. 


‘“‘Transmission of power means the doing 
of useful work at a distance from the engine, 
or whatever source supplies the energy.’’ 

‘‘The many elementary forces formerly 
supposed to ‘govern the world’ must be con- 
sidered simply as various manifestations of 
one force; and the law which governs the 
change of one form of physical form of force 
to another has been termed ‘the law of the 
correlation of physical forces.’ Every mani- 
festation of force, whether in the form of 
mechanical motion, heat, electricity, or 
chemical affinity, is now demonstrated to be 
a specialized form of a single force; and 
that is reciprocal attraction. ’’ 

The cure for all the ills and wrongs, the 
cares, the sorrows, and the crimes of human- 
ity, all lie in that one word ‘‘Love.’’—Lydia 
Maria Child. ; 

‘‘*To know consists in opening out a way 
whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
rather than in effecting an entry for a light 
supposed to be without. ”’ 

‘*At Niagara a volume of water 27 5,000 
cubic feet per second falls 160 feet, —a daily 
force equal to that stored in all the coal 
mined in all the world im-a day, or more 
than twice the energy of all the steam- 
engines in North America. A tunnel, starting 
above the falls, passes under the town, 200 
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feet below the surface, coming out a mile 
and a quarter away. This takes the water, 
and converts it into electricity by means of 
mechanical and other devices. The 15,000 
horse-power now gained means the lowering 
of the level of the water only one and one- 
half inches at the brink of the fall, where 


the .depth is 20 feet. If increased to 
450, 000 | horse-power, as contemplated, the 
river will recede but six inches from its 


banks. The electricity captured from Ni- 
agara (without injury to beauty) will event- 
ually, it is thought, supply all the region 
from New York to Chicago with electricity 
for all purposes, at a cost of $15 a year, in 
any considerable quantity, as against $15 to 
$36 a day for steam power now.”’ 

‘‘Niagara is called ‘Nature’s finest epic.’ 
But hereafter, when the visitor who goes to 
look upon the sublime cataract discerns how 
men have at last found a way to take from it 
some portion of its force (one-sixteenth of 
one per cent. for 5,000 horse-power), and 
how the whirl of the wheels of factories, the 
illumination of cities, the steady motion of 
vessels upon the artificial waterways (canals), 
are all but the responsive throbbings of the 
thunder of the cataract, perhaps he will con- 
sider that a yet finer epoch has been written 
by the energy of those who have been en- 
gaged in subduing the forces of nature, that 
they may serve mankind, ’’ 


Dear Coworkers— Our Union invites you 
and your friends to attend a ‘‘Heritage 
Meeting,’’ Forefathers’ Day, Wednesday, 
December 21, in the First Church, Boston, 
comer of Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. 

The programme includes a reception in the 
chapel, entrance on Marlboro Street, from 
half-past six to half-past seven o’clock, 
representatives of each of our seventeenth- 
century churches acting as hosts. 

The formal exercises will be held in the 
auditorium at 7.45. The speakers will rep- 
resent our oldest churches, and will bring us 
the inspiration of our glorious past. Some 
of the fine old hymns will be sung, and other 
features of 
event of great significance. 
operation is expected. 

Full details will be given in our Union 
column in the Christian Register ; and we 
ask you to be sure the notice is placed on 
your church calendar for December, or notice 
given now, and again just before the meet- 
ing, from your pulpit. 

Yours for Truth, Worship, Service, 
EMMA R. Ross, 
Navel Secya Van Pa Rae Gs 


Your hearty co- 
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Announcements. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold its next meeting January 12, Thursday, 
with the First Church (Rev. A. M. Lord), 
Providence, R.I. Notice of programme 
later. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. F. Gill on 
Monday, December 5. Luncheon at noon, 
sharp. Subject of paper, ‘‘A Gospel of 
God.’’ ‘Train leaves Boston at 11.17. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, December 5, at eleven o’clock. 
Officers of other Branches are cordially in- 
vited. 

Rev:. Clarence Leslie Diven, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of his 
fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby 
commended to. our ministers and churches. 
W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. More- 
house, Secretary. 


interest will make this a rare. 
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Rev. George N. Falconer of Fort Collins, 
Col., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian 
ministry, is hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chair 
man; D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. : 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women: 
The Executive Board will hold an extra ses- 
sion at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 
December 9, at 2,30 p.m. The president 
will report her recent visit to the South and 
West. All interested are invited to attend, 
and it is hoped that many Branches will be 
represented. Emily A. Fifield, Recording 
Secretary. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Afternoon ser- 
vice, December 4 and following Sundays, at 
3-30. All seats are free. Wednesday noon 
service, December 7, conducted by Dr. 
George Gordon of the Old South Church. 
These services are intended to reach the 
needs of all sorts and conditions of men, and 
to renew their spiritual strength. 


Rey. Stopford W. Brooke has returned. 
from his extended European tour. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, December ‘5, 
10.30 ‘A.M. : Rev. W. F. Heywood will pre- 
side. Address by Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
on ‘‘The Beliefs and the Work of the 
Friends.’’ The public invited. 


The Mills meetings in Hollis Theatre con- 
tinue to draw audiences of over a thousand 
every Sunday evening. A very enthusiastic 
business meeting was held by the supporters 
of the movement in Parker Memorial rooms 
on November 26, and every encouragement 
given to Mr. Mills to continue his most 
valuable services. 


The unprecedented snow-storm made it im- 
possible to hold services in most of the Bos- 
ton churches on Sunday, November 27. But 
passage-ways were cut through the drifts in 
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Spiced Seasoning. 


Every Housekeeper wants 
it when once she tastes it. 
Tasting is Believing. Be- 
lievingis Wanting. Inthis ~ 
case Wanting is Buying. 


30 Years the Favorite. 
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Ladies 
Going to 
California 


Want comfort en route, which 
was always a distinction of the 
California Limited—Santa Fé 
Route. This year an obser- 
vation car is added, with a 
spacious assembly room for 


ladies and children. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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some places; and at King’s Chapel, at Ar- 
lington Street, at the Church of the Disciples, 
and at the old historic Meeting-house Hill, 
Dorchester, services were held. 


South Congregational Church, Rev. E. E. 
Hale: Mr. Grabau’s class will meet him at 
the South Congregational Church, at noon 
Sunday next. The subject for the winter is 
‘*The Building of New England.’’ The sub- 
ject next Sunday will be ‘‘From the Nebula 
to the Birth of New England.’’ 


Parker Memorial, corner Berkeley and Ap- 
pleton Streets: A significant lecture by Rev. 
E. Winchester Donald, D.D., Trinity 
Church, will be given at this place, Thurs- 
day evening, December 8, at eight o’clock. 
Subject, ‘‘ Theodore Parker, and Personal Re- 
ligion.’’ Admittance free to all. 


Sunday School Union: A large number of 
teachers gathered at the Church of the Disci- 
ples, on November 21, for consideration of 
**Boys in the Sunday-school.’’ Of ‘‘Teach- 
ing the Lesson,’’ Rev. F. S. Wicks said: 
‘*Personality of the teacher is the secret. 
Love for your boys is essential: they know 
if you sympathize with them, and on that 
alone rests success. Approach the lesson 
from the standpoint of the boys, who are 
often suspicious of being taught. Through 
their sports, teach them to be square, mag- 
nanimous to their opponents. Through their 
reading, influence their characters: make vir- 
tue robust and manly. ‘l'urn them from false 
heroes to true.’’ -Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, in 
speaking of ‘‘What the Sunday-school can do 
for American Citizenship,’’ said the Sun- 
day-school follows and supplements the home 
in training American citizens: the boy is a 
citizen here before he understands the mean- 
ing of the word. The feeling of citizenship 
is especially needed for American boys, as, 
in their young self-reliance, they do not al- 
ways dwell on their relation with others or 
reverence their superiors. Rev. C. H. Porter 


spoke of ‘‘Loyalty toward the Sunday- 
school.’’ Capacity of loyalty in boys is 
very large. ‘‘Out of the fulness of the heart 


the mouth speaketh’’; and, if the teachers 
believe, heart and soul, in the significance 
of Sunday-school and the truth for which we 
stand, he or she will be forced by very con- 
viction to speak so as to win loyalty. Mr. 
Morgan Millar closed the addresses of the 
evening with earnest recital of his experi- 
ences in ‘‘Organizing Boys.’’ In prefacing 
his account of work with boys of very humble 
homes, Mr. Millar urged teachers to have 
such a class as only by such actual contact 
can the treasures of the humble be learned. 
Appeal should always be made to the soul- 
life of the boys, and they be taught that, 
whatever comes, they may yet touch God 
and be made whole. 


Baltimore, Md.—The congregation of the 
First Independent Christ’s Church met Tues- 
day evening, November 15, to act upon the 
letter of resignation received from their pas- 
tor, Dr. Weld, last May. The following 
resolutions were adopted :— 


Resolved, That, in accepting the resignation of Rev. 

Dr. Charles R. Weld as minister of this church, the con- 
gregation desire most heartily to express their grateful 
appreciation of his twenty-five years of service as their 
pastor. 
_ The remodelled and beautiful church; the chapel build- 
ing, with its conveniences for church work; the rooms of 
the guild; and the organization and successful working of 
the numerous church activities,—all remain to us as evi- 
dences of his wise and faithful labors. 

In parting, we wish him a full restoration to health, and 
a ea of happy use of his great gift as a minister ; and, 
until he shall take some other charge, we ask him to accept 
the title of pastor emeritus. 


Rev. William R. Lord has been the acting 


minister of the church in Baltimore since 
February last. 


Berkeley, Cal.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
W. B. Geoghegan: The dedication services 
of the new church building took place No- 
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vember 20. The sermon was, preached by 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D.; and others 
who took part were Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
Rev. A. J. Wells, Rabbi Voorsanger, and 
the minister, Rev. W. B. Geoghegan. 


Des Moines, Ia.— Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Oscar Clute: The congregation of the Unita- 
rian church gave a reception at the church 
November 10 for their new pastor, Rev. 
Oscar Clute. Dr. Clute has been secured as 
the permanent pastor of the church, which is 
now opened after a five months’ vacation. 
He came here from Florida, where he has 
been president of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege for the past five years. While there, 
his home, library of three thousand volumes, 
and all his manuscripts and notes were de- 
stroyed by fire. He enjoys a national repu- 
tation as a scientific man, as well as a min- 
ister; and he is well known in Iowa, where 
he lived many years, in Iowa City, prior to 
going into educational work. The reception 
last night was well attended by the church 
people and their friends, and showed the 
society to be growing. Several other pastors 
called during the evening to pay their re- 
spects to Dr. Clute. The ladies served 
dainty refreshments. 


Helena, Mont.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carleton F. Brown: The seventh anni- 
versary of the church was observed by a busi- 
ness meeting, collation, and addresses in 
Grand Army Hall, November 15. The vari- 
ous organizations reported work accom- 
plished. . Notable addresses were made by 
Messrs. F. HH.) Ray, H.C. Russel, L. S. 
Griswold, A. J. Craven; also by Mrs. R. E. 
Fisk, Miss Vida Sutton, and the minister, 
Rev. Carleton F. Brown. 


Gardner, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. C. Brown: Rev. W. C. Brown has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect De- 
cember 1. 


Lexington, Mass.—First Church, Rey. 
C. A. Staples: With exercises appropriate to 
the occasion the two hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of Rev. John Hancock as 
pastor of the First Parish Church in Lexing- 
ton was observed in the First Unitarian 
Church.- Rev. C. A. Staples, the present 
pastor, gave an interesting history of the 
society two centuries ago, followed by a 
sketch of Rev. Mr. Hancock. This parish 
was organized in 1692, the district then being 
a part of Cambridge, and known as Cam- 
bridge Farms. The first pastor was Rev. 
Benjamin Estabrook, who was ordained and 
settled over the church on Oct. 21, 1696. 
He died in the following July. Rev. John 
Hancock remained pastor until 1755, when 
he was succeeded by Rev. Jonas Clarke, who 
had married Mr. Hancock’s grand-daughter. 
The latter built the house now owned by the 
Historical Society, and known as the Han- 
cock-Clarke house. 


Marlboro, Mass.—A union meeting was 
held in the Unitarian church, Marlboro, on 
the evening of Sunday, November 20. The 
union united with the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union connected with the local Univer- 
salist church, and invited those of neighbor- 
ing towns. Delegates were present from 
Northboro and Westboro. Rev. Mr. Prescott 
of Salem and Rey. Mr. Tenney of Dorches- 
ter were the speakers. The singing was ex- 
cellent, the attendance good, the addresses 
inspiring, the response hearty. Rev. Mr. 
Blair of the Universalist church was present, 
and assisted the pastor in conducting the 
service. 


Northampton, Mass.—Laymen’s Club of 
Connecticut Valley: In response to the invi- 
tation of Rev. Alfred Free, secretary of the 
Connecticut Valley Conference, about one 
hundred laymen from the Unitarian churches 
of Western Massachusetts met in Northamp- 
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ton to effect a permanent organization of the 
men of liberal faith. After an excellent 
banquet, served by the Northampton Branch 
of the Women’s Alliance, Mr. Free stated 
the object of the gathering, and introduced 
Mr. William W. McClench of Chicopee as 
chairman for the evening. Mr. Archibald 
Howe of Boston brought the salutations of 
his Boston brethren. Senator Herbert Par- 
sons of Greenfield spoke of the help to come 
from bringing together the men from these 
separated parishes. Hon. E. H. Lathrop 
of Springfield also spoke. The pastors and 
laymen from the various churches were pre- 
sented, and responded in brief addresses. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William W. McClench of Chicopee; 
vice-president, Joseph W. Stevens of Green- 
field; secretary-treasurer, Rev. William W. 
Peck of Chicopee; also a board of directors, 
consisting of one representative from each 
church in the Valley Conference; and an 
Executive Committee chosen from the direc- 
tors. The Executive Committee was author- 
ized to report upon a name. A vote of 
thanks was passed, thanking the Women’s 
Alliance of Northampton, and Mr. Free for 
effecting the organization. In view of the 
distances covered by this conference, the 
number who responded was a matter of sur- 
prise and gratification. All present voted 
the first meeting a great success, and urged 
the expediency of again assembling in the 
near future. While large results are not an- 
ticipated, the club affords an opportunity 
for the accumulation of that masculine sym- 
pathy of spirit and action certain to dis- 
charge itself in most helpful ways in all our 
parishes. 


Portland, Me.—First Parish, Rev. John 
C. Perkins: The study lessons of the 
Women’s Alliance for the winter comprise 
“Seven Great Men of the Bible’’: (1) 
““Moses, the Law-giver’’; (2) ‘‘Samuel, the 
Judge’’; (3) ‘‘Isaiah, the Prophet’’; (4) 
‘‘Ezra, the Priest-scribe’’; (5) ‘‘Luke, the 
Historian’’; (6) ‘‘Paul, the Missionary’’ ; 
(7) ‘‘John, the Disciple.’’ Short essays are 
read by members of the Alliance, and fol- 
lowed by discussion. Alternating with study 
meetings are business meetings, while certain 
social meetings are interspersed. The Alli- 
ance meets regularly the second and fourth 
Fridays of each month. 


| Every Drop is Perfectly Pure. 
Every Drop Cleanses the Mouth. 
Every Drop Polishes the Teeth. 
Every Drop Hardens the Gums, : 
Every Drop is Free from Grit, 
Every Drop is a Fragrant Breath. 
Every Drop is Delicious and Harmless. 


Popular price, 25 cents. Send 2-cent stamp for sample 
vial. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Quincy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Ellery 
C. Butler: A collection Sunday, November 
13, for the benefit of Quincy Hospital 
amounted to $288. At the Women’s Alli- 
ance on Monday, Mrs. Freeman gave a paper 
on ‘‘Good Government of Children.’’ The 
Fragment Society has just ended its sixtieth 
year of charitable work. It has supplied 
many needy ones with sheets, pillow-cases, 
flannel, and cotton underwear, stockings, 
shoes, rubbers, and blankets, besides sending 
$20 to the Women’s Relief Corps. It has 
newly carpeted the entire church, and now 
starts upon its sixty-first year with $325 in 
its treasury. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Union Thanksgiving Ser- 
vice, initiated in Church of the Unity, 1896, 
held in Temple Shaare Emeth, 1897, and at 
Church of the Messiah, Thursday, November 
24, 1898, at 11 A.M. Full house, and all 
joined heartily in the service. Congrega- 
tions participating: Church of the Messiah, 
Temple Shaare Emeth, Non-sectarian Church, 
Ethical Culture Society, Temple Israel, 
Church of the Unity, united choirs of the 
congregations participating. Addresses were 
made by Mr. W. Sheldon, Rev. Messrs. 
Robert Cave, Samuel Sale, and John Snyder, 


Waverley, Mass.—The Waverley Unita- 
rian Society gave a parish reception to their 
pastor, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, and 
his bride on Tuesday evening, November 22. 
About two hundred friends assembled, and 
for two hours a most lively and attractive re- 
ception was held. Mr. Saunderson has made 
many friends here during the past year, and 
they were very happy to show their regard 
and interest in his work by giving to him 
and his bride a cordial welcome to the 
parish. Besides the people of this church, 
friends came from Boston, Cambridge, Néw- 
ton, Watertown, and Waltham, to bring their 
welcome and congratulations. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women met in the South Unitarian Church 
on November 19, the president, Mrs. Seaver, 
in the chair. After the transaction of rou- 
tine business, the Religious and Philan- 
thropic News Committee presented a paper 
embodying ‘‘A Review of our Philan- 
thropies.’’ Three excellent papers followed 
upon ‘‘Heroism,’’ as expressed ‘‘In War,’’ 
‘*In Science,’’ ‘‘In Character,’’—these fol- 
lowed by discussions. 


The Central States Conference.—The 
Central States Conference was most hospi- 
tably entertained by the Church of Our 
Father at Toledo, Ohio, during its session 
on November 9 and 10. The beauty and 
comfort of the church, with its new pews, 
freshly decorated walls, and fine new organ, 
emphasized the welcome which the pastor, 
Rev. A. G. Jennings, gave to the conference. 
The social opportunity furnished during the 
noon hour, on Thursday, when the ladies 
served luncheon in the church, was one of 
the pleasant features of the occasion. 

The number of delegates present at this 
session was the largest in the history of the 
conference. The church at Cleveland sent 
ten delegates, Marietta three, the churches at 
Cincinnati one, and the Toledo church had 
a large number of delegates present. Besides 
the five ministers of Unitarian churches in 
Ohio and Dr. Rexford of Columbus, there 
were present, as guests of the conference, 
Rev. A. W. Gould of Chicago, Mrs. B. 
Ward Dix of Brooklyn, National Alliance 
president, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Buf- 
falo as representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Rev. J. H. Crooker 
of Ann Arbor. ; 

At the opening meeting the evening of 
November 9, Rev. A. G. Jennings of Toledo 
welcomed the conference to the church and 
the city; and the president, Rev. Marion 
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Murdock of Cleveland, responded in an ad- 
dress, giving a brief history of Unitarian 
thought during the century. Dr. E. L. Rex- 
ford of Columbus preached the conference 
sermon, which was an inspiring word on the 
text, ‘‘He that hath the Son hath life. ”’ 

During the day on Thursday, several papers 
and addresses were given, all of which were 
helpful on the thought side, and full of prac- 
tical suggestions for the work of the confer- 
ence. The president’s address contained 
suggestions for the future work of the confer- 
ence and encouragement for the outlook. A 
paper by Rev. Florence Buck of Cleveland, 
on ‘‘Conference Missionary Work,’’ pro- 
voked much discussion, and influenced the 
action of the business session. Mrs. B. 
Ward Dix presented ‘‘The Work of the 
National Alliance’’ in an excellent address, 
Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta spoke a helpful 
and powerful word on ‘‘Differentiation and 
Integration,’’ Rev. George A. Thayer of 
Cincinnati spoke most acceptably on ‘‘ Church 
Unity, and Unity of the Spirit,’’ and Rabbi 
Mayer of Toledo gave a fine address on 
‘The Religion of the Prophets. ”’ 

The business hours were both interesting 
and profitable. Reports of the work of the 
Cincinnati churches were given by Mr. 
Thayer. Toledo church was reported by Mr. 
Jennings, Marietta by Mrs. Curtis, and 
Cleveland by Mr. F. H. Haserot, and Mrs. 
Arthur Bradley. Resolutions were adopted 
fixing the proportionate representation of 
each church in the conference, on payment 
of a sum not less than $5 annually. Annual 
memberships were fixed at $1 each. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: Rev. 
E. A. Coil, president; Rev. Florence Buck, 
secretary; Rev. A. G. Jennings, treasurer. 
Vice-presidents at large were elected from 
each of the churches. At the closing meet- 
ing, on Thursday evening, Mr. Gould spoke 
on ‘The Religious Training of the Young,’’ 
showing that the education of the child in 
love—the essence of religion—must begin at 
the cradle. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
Buffalo gave an eloquent and inspiring ad- 
dress, presenting clearly the demand which 
our age makes on religious thought, and our 
opportunity for the spread of our faith. The 
closing word by Rev. J. H. Crooker was in 
the nature of a benediction, a word of en- 
couragement and cheer to the Toledo church 
and the conference, and finished in a happy 
manner one of the most successful and help- 
ful meetings in the history of the conference. 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.......+....-.+++. $498.96 

Aug. 31 Friend... ..+- e+ 2ees wees cere seen coee ee 1.00 
Sept. 3. Society in Standish, Me........ ¥ 10.20 
3. Society in Barnstable....+-.-++eesesees- 33.07 

6, Society in East Lamoine, Me.......... 5.00 


24. > 5,00 
24. Mrs. ey T. Porter, Appalachicola, 
Arcee wc cee eens tree sete ween aces ene 5,00 
26. Society in Eastport, Me......+...2.00s 32.00 
28. Society in Lancaster, N.H............ 9.05 
29. Society in Prospect Harbor, Me....... 2.50 
Oct. 4. Society in Sterling...-. +--+ ++++sses cess 37.35 
4. Mrs. James F. Drummond, New York, 
.Y. (life membership) 50.00 
Ae AUINIEN istic acco ce.sieisis.e 7.00 
5. Society in Newport, R.I 52.20 
6. Society in Ridgewood, N. 7.50 
11. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H........... 7:74 
17. Society in Barre, on account........... 50,00 
21. Society in Madison, Wis...-....-....+5 50.00 
24. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N.Y. 10.00 
2s. A. C. Slater, Boston..+. +++ sees sereees 50.00 
28. Society in Lincoln... 10.00 
Nov. 5. Society in Cohasset..-- sss +seeeeeeeees 40.00 
15. Society in Yonkers, N.Y....s+++ ses. 50.00 
16, Society in Cleveland, Ohio............. 25.00 
17. Society in Marlboro..... fi saleraeitienyeetees 105.00 
18. Society in Colorado Springs, Col...... 50.00 
1g. Oakes A. Ames, North Easton........ 400.00 
22. Society in Trenton, N.Y......-+..++++ 40.00 
22. Society in Gouverneur, N.Y....... pears 6.45 
22. Mrs. Austin C. Wellington, Cambridge 
(life membership), ...-.202 00+ sseee 50.00 
22 3 8 Daphne Gone benno sob aorevtawianiels ee op 25.00 
23. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
N.Y., on account, .--.+-++see+ sees 4,000.00 
23. First Parish, Concord, on account..... 500.00 
23. Mr. and Mrs. William H. Baldwin, 
ye New York, N.Y. (life mem- 
EXLSHIDS i aeeteran(lendee es meters 100.00 
23. Ella H. Jones, Vernon, N.Y.........- 20,00 


Nov. 23. Society in Millerton, N.H.........0... £15.00 
25. Societyin Arlington..........+. esses 20r.65 
26, Miss Mary B. Gardner, Milton, N.Y.. 100.00 

28. Jordon Church of Liberal Christians, 
it: Shelby vallley UU. «05 re- voreceteietas splot 6.35 

28. First, Ce ie sit Church, Shelby- 
Willey DP. eas Sees tee een eee 5.30 
$6,679.32 


FrANcIS H. LINCOLN, 7yéas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The secretary desires to call attention to 
some significant facts in regard to the list 
of contributions published above. Of. the 
twenty-seven churches whose contributions 
are here acknowledged, four pay on account, 
and have therefore not completed their con- 
tribution, two give the same as last year, 
three give less than last year, ten give more 
than last year, and eight that gave nothing 


Business Notices. 


It Costs Nothing.—‘‘A little book which costs you 
nothing if you want it, and which is worth $s to you if you 
are meditating the purchase of a mantel,’’—that is the way 
the announcement of the Paine Furniture Company in 
another column is worded; and it is true in every way, as 
those of our readers will eagerly testify who have taken 
the trouble to send three 2-cent stamps in order to receive 
it by mail. A representative of this paper was shown a 
copy of this book recently, and found it most interesting 
reading. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rey. A. D. Mayo during 


the autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West Newton Street, 
Boston. os 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


Marriages. 


At Charlestown, N,H., 24th ult., by Rev. T. D. Howard, 
Robert W. Jones, of Castleton, and Mrs. Olive Willson, 
of Hydeville, Vt. wor 

At Lawrence, 23d ult., by Rev. Geo. H. Young, Freeman 
Marston and Mary J. Mable. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


TO LET 


NEWTON, near steam and electric cars, house 
of ten rooms and bath, in good order. Rent, $450. 
Apply at 131 VERNON STREET. 


OUNG WOMAN wishing chance to go West, or to 
Y New Mexico, will accept position as companion or 
some light employment, Expenses only required. Refer- 
ences. Address M.G.S., care of the Christian Register, 
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last year reappear upon the list of contribu- 
tors or stand there for the first time. 

Of the individuals whose names are known 
and whose gifts are acknowledged above, 
three give the same as last year, one has 
doubled her contribution, and eight are new 
contributors. The percentage of increase is 
therefore encouraging, though the amounts 
actually contributed are small. The habit 
of churches in postponing their contributions 
until the close of the financial year obliges 
the Association to conduct its affairs for the 
greater part of the year on borrowed money. 
The annual expenses which have to be met 
from the gifts of the churches and individ- 
uals aggregate nearly $60,000. Only a little 
more than one-tenth of this has as yet been 
received, though seven months of the finan- 
cial year have already passed. The list of 
churches published above is therefore, in 
some sense, an honor-list, because these 
churches add to the generous gains in their 
contributions. a business-like promptness in 
paying. SAMUEL A. ELIoT, Secretary. 


From Other Churches. 


The twenty - fifth anniversary of Rabbi 
Gottheil of the Temple Emanu-E1 was cele- 
brated November 18. He is perhaps the 
foremost Jewish rabbi in America, and he 
is loved and honored by many in all denom- 
inations. An address was given by Dr. 
Joseph Silverman, who referred chiefly to Dr. 
Gottheil’s services in giving direction and 
shape to Reform Judaism. Rev. Robert 
Collyer made an effective and pathetic ad- 
dress, describing the beginning of his friend- 
ship with the good rabbi nineteen years ago 
and its course in the years since then. On 
Sunday the morning lecture was devoted to 
a consideration of ‘‘The Lessons of Twenty- 
five Years.’’ The Outlook, speaking recently 
of the tributes paid to the late Dr. William 
M. Taylor of the Broadway Tabernacle, said 
that none were abler or mote heartfelt than 
that of Rabbi Gottheil, and added, ‘‘The 
spectacle of a Jewish rabbi, in fervid elo- 
quence eulogizing the services of one who 
was trained a Scotch Presbyterian, was a 
sight not soon to be forgotten.’’ 


Dere and Chere. 


An indication of the place which domestic 
science now occupies in the public mind is 
the prominence given to it in all such exhi- 
bitions as that of the Mechanics’ Fair, Bos- 
ton, now in its closing weeks. The lectures 
and demonstrations of cooking have attracted 
much attention; and the actual, practical 
help given to housekeepers and homemakers 
by these expositions of improved methods is 
beyond question. 


James, Wight. 


In the recent death of James Wight of 
Reading, Mass., the Unitarian church of 
that place lost a valued adherent, and the 
town a good and true citizen. For many 
years he has heroically battled with the bur- 
den of poor health; but he was a man who 
loved life, and had much to live for. He 
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was an upright man, a true friend, a wise 
and kindly counsellor, and one to be de- 
pended upon. To his energy and public 
spirit the town of Reading owes a lasting 
debt, and he will be missed in financial and 
business circles. On last election day he 
went to the polls and voted. He started to 
visit a small factory not far from his resi- 
dence. But, finding himself feebler than he 
expected, as is believed, he retraced his 
steps; but, before reaching his home, he was 
seen by a friend to fall. This friend ran at 
once to his assistance, when it was found he 
had been stricken with paralysis. He lin- 
gered for a few days, and passed on on Sat- 
urday, the 12th of November, aged about 
seventy-five years. A service was held in 
his late residence at Reading, conducted by 
Rev. J. B. Green and Rev. F. J. Gauld. 


Sarah Eaton Howard. 


Passed away in the twilight of Sunday, 
November 13, after an illness of four months 
from paralysis, Sarah Eaton, beloved wife of 
Rev. T. D. Howard, for the past eighteen 
years the faithful and revered pastor of the 
Unitarian church, Charlestown, N.H. Hand 
in hand these two have walked and labored 
together during this long period, sharing the 
duties of the pastorate and those of the truest 
citizenship, their helpful and elevating influ- 
ence manifest in every direction of the public 
interest, —not alone in their own society, but 
among all classes and conditions where of- 
portunity or conception of duty has pointed 
the way. No finer tribute can be offered to 
her memory than the words spoken by one of 
the officiating clergymen, that the concourse 
of people gathered at the church, representing 
every society and nearly every family in 
town, met in expression of common sorrow 
and sympathy, —sorrow at the loss of a famil- 
iar friend, endeared by long association, and 
sympathy with him who has walked so long 
and faithfully among them. 


\ 


Frances A. Ewer. 


The death of Miss Ewer has removed one 
of the pioneers in missionary work among 
the children of Boston. Few are now liv-., 
ing who were her contemporaries in the 
work of child-saving in the early days, when 
destitute or neglected children were reached 
by the patient search of a few large-hearted 
lovers of humanity, among whom Miss Ewer 
an an example of persistent, self-sacrificing 
tol. 

At an early age she took up the work 
suggested by the child, Fannie Merrill, out 
of which suggestion grew the Children’s 
Mission to the Children of the Destitute; and 
she never laid it down until called from it 
by the angel called Death. 


No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 


it. 
Go by the Index. 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. « - 83 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Stained Glass 


Church and 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 5 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Worry. 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 

3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev 
Robert Collyer.) 

6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 

7. The Word of God. 

8. Our Mission and our Missions. 

9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an nter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem witch can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do fetter than to test it 
by the clear propontons of this book.—Tke Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book whi 
without profit.— The Me a Vorld. Te ee 


ew 
Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, 


Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, = Boston, 


= 
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Endowed with the genuine qualifications, 
a true missionary spirit, unselfish love for 
humanity blended with a ready sympathy of 
so rare and delicate quality that she won her 
way at once to every burdened heart, it was 
but natural that she found her place, ‘while 
still a very young woman, with the Chil- 
dren’s Mission as missionary, which post she 
held and faithfully served for nearly forty- 
three years. 

Among her friends in her home, and espe- 
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of the Shaw Memorial, at Music Hall, 
standing, in his eightieth hale and hearty 
year, among those upon the platform who 
might have been his children and grand- 
children, vigorously addressing the great 
audience in tones which penetrated to the 
most distant corner of the hall, while recall- 
ing memories beyond the days of many of 
his hearers, which were the experiences of 
his ripe manhood. The ‘war governor’ has 
been dead a generation: his son, indeed, has 
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been gathered to his fathers for some years. 
Col. Lee looks as though he might go 
through another war, and, if Gov. Wolcott 
—which Heaven forbid!—needed a‘ similar 
support, be able and ready to give it. That 
bluff and manly countenance, full of force 
and character, ruddy yet with the afterglow 
of healthy age, gives good cheer to every 
occasion upon which it beams; and a glimpse 
of it in the street is a bit of a tonic to the 
passer-by.’’ 


cially in her relations toward those who 
needed a helping hand, no appeal was made 
to her in vain: no sacrifice was too great, 
no task too difficult or dangerous. 

To the end she carried many a poor unfort- 
unate in her heart of love, and to the end 
her patient hands ministered to their needs. 
She knew neither creed nor color. For her 
to know that a child of God needed her aid 
was to know and to do her duty with an 
interest. which never faltered. Her last 
thoughts and almost her last words were con- 
cerning those who had come to regard her as 
the friend on whom they could rely in time 
of need. B. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


Pocket Knives, Razors, Scissors, Cases of Scissors, 


Dressing Cases, Toilet Sets, Opera and Field Glasses, Fine Purses 
and Pocketbooks, Carved Bread Plates and Bread Knives, Elegant 
Carving Knives, Silver Fruit Knives, and a multitude of beautiful 


articles specially suitable for Holiday Gifts. 


Col. Henry Lee. 


Col. -Henry Lee, who died at his home in 
Brookline, November 24, at the age of 
eighty-one years, was one of the most emi- 
nent and honored men in Boston. He was 
distinguished as the head of a famous busi- 
ness house, as a philanthropist whose gener- 
ous deeds were quietly withheld from public 
notice, as a citizen and patriot of broad and 
active public spirit, with no private ends to 
gain, and as a liberal patron of literature and 
the fine arts, to the former of which he was 
also a contributor. 

He was born in Boston on Sept. 2, 1817. 
He belonged to the seventh generation in 
descent from the family of Lee, which came 
to America in 1630, and which since then 
has been prominent in the social life of Ips- 
wich, Beverly, Salem, Cambridge, and Bos- 
ton, and closely allied to many of the most 
distinguished families of the State’s earlier 
and later history. He entered Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1832, and was graduated in 1836. 
He began at once that active business and 
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370-374 Washington St., Opposite Bromfield St., Boston. — - 


BOSTON Sale Deposit and Trust Company 
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Statement as shown by its Books at the Close of Business on the Four- 
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public career which has made his name for ASSETS TRUST DEPARTMENT 
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He and his business associates often led, 
with their influence and large means, in 
enterprises of a benevolent and educational 
nature. ae 

An article about Col. Lee, which recently 
appeared in a local periodical, speaks of him 
as follows :— : : . 

‘‘Henry Lee’s name is the one which, 
being mentioned as that of the first citizen of 
Boston, admits the mention of none other. 
It was delightful to see him on the occasion 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*T don’t believe you 
3, The 


I’ve a 


The Old Friend: 
realize the dignity of your position. 
New Millionaire: ‘‘Don’t have to: 
butler. ’’— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


‘*Vou speak,’’ said a fond mother, ‘about 
strength of mind; but, when it comes to 
strength of don’t mind, my son William 
surpasses anybody I ever knew.’’ 


‘‘Well, I want to go to the aquarium, ”’ 
said little Susan Staybolt. ‘‘And I think 
you ought to take me, too. I never saw any 
fishes in my life ’cept sardines and mackerel, 
and I want to see some.’’ 


Kind Neighbor (accompanied by a large 
mastiff, to a little girl very much afraid of 
him): ‘‘He’s a good dog: he never hurts 
any one. Don’t you see how he’s wagging 
his tail??? Little Girl (still shrinking back) : 
“Ves, I see; but that isn’t the end I’m 
afraid of.’’ 


‘¢Ts that a Landseer, Mr. Croesus?’’ asked 
a visitor, pausing before the painting. 
‘‘No,’’ replied the host, ‘‘reckon it’s a Dur- 
ham: see how broad it is between the horns, 
and see the color and curl on its forehead. 
That’s a genuine Durham, sure. That ain’t 
no Landseer.’’ 


‘‘T notice there’s a good deal of ague in 
this part of the country,’’ said the tourist, 
who had stopped at the farm-house for a 
drink of water. ‘‘That’s a great drawback. 
It unfits a man for work entirely, does it 
not?’’ ‘‘Gener’ly it does,’’ said the sallow 
woman who had handed him a tin cup. 
‘*Still, when John has a right hard fit of the 
shakes, we fasten the churn-dasher to him; 
and he brings the butter inside of fifteen 
minutes. ’’— Chicago Tribune. 


Doubts About the Eagle. 


I’m writing this here in the old drill-hall, 
which was built by the people to shade 

Our brave volunteers, who were called out to 
fight, the time of the Fenian Raid. 

I’ve been reading ‘‘The Truce of the Bear, ’’ 
and I fancy it’s perfectly legal 

For me to express, with considerable stress, 
that I doubt the truce of the Eagle! 


Do I do that bird an injustice? Was I in 
the country of dreams 

When I saw him clawing the Lion, with the 
most blood-curdling screams? 

How he shrieked for Mr. Monroe! 
he’s looking quite pleasant. 

I tell you, young fellow, you’d better watch 
out for the Eagle that looks like a 
pheasant! 


But now 


When the Bear was very pugnacious, and the 
French and Germans looked wise, 

That bird was bothering the Lion, and trying 
to pick out his eyes; 

But now he’s learning to cackle, and he looks 
quite friendly. But, then, 

You’d better watch out, young feller, 
the Eagle that looks like a hen! 


it hath a 


for 


His voice is mellow as music: 
most unctuous ‘‘quack.’’ 

I hope it’s all in good earnest, but I won’t 
take anything back. 

I’m jollying you, Mr. Canuck: I hope you 
will listen, my buck. 

Keep your nose to the wind, and keep your 
eye skinned, for the Eagle that talks 
like a duck! — Toronto World. 


—— 
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All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | __ 

ANNUAL Casnu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates, 
anit and choice engravings. By Hon, HENRY B. 
R SSELL, assisted by SENATOR PROOTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
#200,.00 in first two weeks, another ®400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Hacluswe 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OW., Hartford, Conn, 
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Elementary and advanced classes. 
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The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
ew Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, 


Boston. 


Hymnal. 
AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
Cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 


Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 
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